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THE OSMER AEROLITE. 


By Frank R. Stockton. 
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In Sx CHAPTERS.—CHAP. IT. 


“A Ball of Blue Fire.” 

The place at which, according to the informa-— 
tion received by the editor of the Daily Forum, 
the great aerolite had fallen, was among the moun- 
tains, not far from the small town of Osmer, 
which was sixteen miles from Galton, the nearest 
railroad station. In the forenoon of the day after 
he had left the city, Tom found himself in Galton. 
It was a quiet country town. Tom had been told 
by the editor that when he reached this place he 
should begin to make his first inquiries with re- 
gard to the aerolite. After eating a breakfast at 
the one hotel in the place, Tom asked the landlord 
if he had heard anything of the aerolite that it was 
said had fallen in Osmer. 

“Aryolite ?” said the landlord. 
mean a shootin’ star? Well, yes, I have heard 
somethin’ of it. There was a man come through 
here last week, and he said he’d heard at Osmer 
that a big meteor—1 suppose that’s the same thing 
—had come down in the mountains near there. I 
don’t know much about it myself, but Pll ask Mr. 
Madison Webb.” 

It was a pleasant autumn day, and a little knot 
of country loafers was sitting in front of the hotel, 
engaged in speculating upon two questions : What 
had brought Tom to Galton, and when a certain 
pedler would be ready to leave. ‘The pedler’s 
wagon was standing opposite the door of a little 
shop. 

This travelling merchant was not a pedler of the 
old-fashioned kind. He had a wagon made like a 
great box, with a comfortable seat and buggy top 
in front, and every part of it was gaudily painted 
and ornamented. The main body, which held his 
goods, contained numerous drawers and compart- 
ments, filled with notions, cigars, stationery, dry 
goods, and such other articles as pedlers are ex- 
pected to carry. The whole was closed by doors, 
secured by heavy bars and padlocks. The pedler 
drove a fine pair of horses. He was well-dressed, 
and really looked like a gentleman of means, who 
was doing business in this way for the sake of the 
air and scenery. 

Tom followed the landlord to the front of the 
house. ‘‘Madison,” said the latter, “here’s a 
young man who wants to know about that shoot- 
in’ star, that fell out beyond Osmer. I guess you 
can tell him more about it than I can.” 

Mr. Madison Webb was a little man, about fifty 
years old. He dressed in black, and wore a high 
silk hat, and carried a small cane. He boarded 
at the hotel, and his sole occupation seemed to be 
to sit in front of the house in fine weather, and in 
the bar-room when it was cold or rainy; to talk a 
little, and to listen a great deal. It was generally 
understood that he had an income which made it 
unnecessary for him to work. At all events, he 
never did any work. 

Mr. Madison Webb looked at Tom with some- 
what eager interest. He was a stranger, and stran- | 
gers were objects of curiosity to him. | 

“I heard that one had fallen,” he said, “and 
that old Silas Plum had seen it come down. That’s | 
all Theard. Did you come from the city ?” 

“Yes.” 

“To find out about it ?” 

“‘Well, I came from the city, and would like to 
know something about it.” 

“‘What’s the good of them ?” 

Tom smiled. 

“They are of no particular use,” he said, “only | 
as objects of curiosity and of information. Where 
does this Silas Plum live ?” 

“At Osmer,” said the landlord. 
enough to find him.” 

“But what puzzles me,” said Mr. Madison 
Webb, “is why anybody should want to find a 
shootin’ star.” 


The pedler had now come over, and joined the 


“T suppose you 


“It’s easy 





group. “Shooting stars, or rather pieces of mete- 
ors,” said he, “are sometimes worth a good deal. 
One fell not long ago somewhere in Europe, I for- | 
get the name of the place, and thousands of peo- | 
ple went to see it. One man got a piece of it 
weighing about twenty-five pounds, and he sold 
it to a person who had a museum for seven thou- 
sand francs, which is about fourteen hundred dol- 


| all he’s got enough to live on, he’s just as sharp 





lars. According to that, shooting stars, as you 
call them, are worth fifty-six dollars a pound.” 
“If that’s so,” said a tall countryman, in a} 





| slouch hat and high boots, who was a wheelwright 
|in winter and a rattlesnake-hunter in summer, “I | carry your part in?” 


don’t wonder people want to find ’em. 
goin’ over to Osmer, young man ?” 
“Yes,” said Tom, “if I can get a conveyance to | 
take me there.” | 
“IT don’t know where you will get it,” said the 
landlord. 


Are you 


“T’ve a buggy, but I sent it away this | 


morning; but the mail-driver goes by to Osmer 
to-morrow, and he’ll take you with him on his 
buck-board.” 

“I should prefer not to wait till to-morrow,” 
said Tom. 

“I’ve got a wagon and a horse,” said Jim Poole, 
the man in high boots, “and as I haven’t anythin’ 
in partikler to do jus’ now, fur it’s ruther late for 
snakes and airly for wheelwrightin’, I’d as lief 
take you over as not.” 

Tom immediately made a bargain with him, 
and in half an hour the wagon of the rattlesnake 
man, a rather rickety affair, was at the door. 

“Do you know,” said Poole, as Tom mounted 
to the seat beside him, “that there’s some people | 
who don’t know what’s good for ’em ? Here’s Mad- 
ison Webb a-goin’ along with us to look at that 
shootin’ star. The pedler’s goin’ over to Osmer, 
and he’s give him a seat in his wagon.” 

“Is the pedler going to look for it, too?” in- 
quired Tom. “I don’t see why they should go.” 

“T s’pose,” said the rattlesnake-hunter, “that a | 
shootin’ star in the middle of the woods is as free | 
to them as to you or me, and Madison Webb, for 





after money as any on us.” 

“Money!” exclaimed Tom. “What has money 
to do with it ?” 

“A good deal, I should say,” replied the other, 
who was now driving along the turnpike road; ‘if 
them meetyers is worth fiftv-six dollars a pound, I | 
know that if we find it I’m goin’ to bring off a! 








jentered Osmer together. 


good deal more than a twenty-five-pound hunk. 
I’ve got a hammer in the wagon there with a 
p’inted end that’ll crack most anythin’, and I’ve 
got a good strong bag. What are you goin’ to 


“T don’t expect to carry away any of it,” said 
Tom, “unless it may be a small piece, so as to see 
what it is made of. These meteoric stones are of 
no value except to show scientific men what some 
of the planets or other heavenly bodies are com- 
posed of.” 


“That’s all very well,” said Mr. Poole, with a 
wink. “The pedler said he saw one once that was 
fetched all the way from Mexico, and nobody’d 
take that trouble to get ‘em if they wasn’t worth 
somethin’; no, nor pay fourteen hundred dollars 
for a small hunk of ’em, neither. They must 
have gold or silver in ’em, or some kind of jewelry 
stones. And you may bet I’m goin’ to have some 
of it!” . 

The pedler’s wagon, which had not left the ho- 
tel until after Tom and Poole had started, now 
came up at a brisk trot, and passed them, Mr. 
Madison Webb, with his high silk hat and his 
little cane, sitting very upright on the seat in 
front. 

“That’s all right,” said the rattlesnake man. 
“My horse is a good one to foller, and we'll git 
there as soon as they do.” 

It was a hilly country, and the drive was a long 
one, but the pedler’s wagon and that of Mr. Poole 
The town was only a 
hamlet made up of a blacksmith’s shop, a small 
tavern, and four or five other houses. Tom’s first 
inquiry was for Silas Plum. : 

An elderly man, who had heen digging potatoes 
in a little garden, soon made his appearance, and, 
in answer to Tom’s questions, gave him the wel- 
come information that he was the man who had 
seen the aerolite come down. 

“Yes,” said he, “I see it fall into the woods, jist 
about on the top of the mountain over there. I 
was drivin’ in my cow jist about nightfall, when 


I seed it come down like a big ball of blue fire, 
right in among the trees. I says to myself, if ever 
I have a call to the top of the mountain, I'll go 
and see what sort of a thing itis. I told two or 
three people passing through here about it, and 
hoped some on ’em would hire me to go along 
with ’em, and show ’em where it was, but none of 
‘em has done it yit.” 

“Well, I'll do it now,” said Tom. And.-he 
thereupon hired Silas Plum to go with him, and 
| show him where the aeroliie fell. 

After a hasty dinner at the tavern, preparations 
were made for a start to the mountain, which was 
nota high one. The crest of the mountain was 
perhaps three miles away. 

The party was composed of Tom, Silas Plum, 
Jim Poole, Mr. Madison Webb, and the pedler, 
the latter having concluded to give his horses a 
rest that afternoon, and go on foot and see what 
this aerolite looked like. As he expected to scram- 
ble through some pretty rough places, ‘Tom stuffed 
his trousers into his boots, put on a slouch hat, 
and the old coat he had brought with him. Mr. 
Madison Webb made no such preparations. His 
black coat shone with its wonted lustre. He wore 
his high silk hat, and carried his cane. 

“T never see him out o’ doors without that hat,” 
said Jim Poole to Tom, “and I don’t expect T ever 
shall. P’raps he thinks he'll fill it with little bits 
uv meetyer; but if he does, he’s got to crack ’em 
off hisself; I sha’n’t do it for him.” 

Mr. Webb also took occasion to make a remark 
to Tom. ‘There’s no use of so many of us going 
up,” he said; “that Jim Poole would have done a 
great deal better if he’d stayed at home, and at- 
tended to his proper business. 
of aryolites.” 

The journey was delayed somewhat by old 
Silas’s endeavors to find Billy Vanders. 

“We don’t want anybody else to go with us,” 
said Tom, impatiently. 

“No,” said Silas, “but I want somebody to dig 
potatoes for me while I’m gone.” But Billy could 
not be found, and Silas’s potatoes were obliged to 
await his return. 

The way up the mountain was very rough. 
Silas had taken the bearings of a clump of pines, 
near which he thought he saw the aerolite fall, 
and determined that it would be best, with the aid 
of his pocket-compass, to keep straight on to that 
point. ‘There were a few paths up the mountain- 
side. Not one of these led to the desired point. 
Scrambling over rocky places, pushing through 
bushes, and diving under low-hanging boughs 
somewhat disconcerted Mr. Madison Webb, but 
the little man kept stanchly on. 

About a mile ahead of them, having had a good 
start, went Billy Vanders. He was an undcr- 
sized man, with little black eyes, and very cilapi- 
dated clothes. He had been living for some months 
at Osmer, sometimes working with the blacksmith, 
and sometimes helping Silas Plum in harvesting 
his crops. He had left the village that day unno- 
ticed, and without making known his intentions to 
any one. 

When our little party was about half way up 
the mountain, Jim Poole, who, with his hammer 
and bag over his shoulder, strode along close to 
Silas, suddenly stopped, and turned around. 

“Hello,” said he, as if the thought had suddenly 
struck him; ‘‘s’pose the old thing is hot, what are 
we goin’ to do then ?” 

“It'll be easier to find it,” said Silas, “if it’s hot 
and smokin’; but I calk’late it’s had plenty of 
time to cool off.” 

“T’ll dig into it,” said Jim, determinedly start- 
ing off again, ‘cold or hot.” 

At this Tom and the pedler laughed, and re- 
marked that they did not doubt it; but Mr. Mad- 
ison Webb kept silence and his own counsel. If 
the piece of falling star should appear to him to be 
of any value, be had no idea of being content with 
a fragment of it. He intended to buy whatever 
claims the other discoverers might have in it. 

He had taken with him for the purpose asum of 
money securely buttoned in an inner pocket. It 
was not avery large sum, when one considered 
what had been said about the price of shooting 
stars, but he did not believe that anybody, even 
the young man from the city, would refuse an of- 
fer of ready cash. 

When they were about half a mile from the 
long and almost level crest of the mountain, old 
Silas called a halt. 

“As near as I can come toit,” he said, “that 
thing fell somewhere ahead of us nigh the top, but, 

of course, it aint possible for anybody, two or 





He knows nothing 
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three miles away, to tell exactly where anythin’ | the man Hannah to write. 

droppin’ out of the sky has struck. It’s my opin- | and the two men went to jail. 

ion we’d better separate here, one party goin’ a| ‘I'he success of this experiment in compulsory 

little more to the right, and t’other to the left, |education was evinced by the appearance before 

but both keepin’ right on to the top. In that way | the clerk of the court of Hannah, who presented 

we'll be likely to find it quicker. As this young | a specimen of very fair penmanship as a result of 

man has hired me, me and him ’ll keep together, | a little over three weeks’ application. 

and strike off to the right.” “As a further test, the clerk requested him to 
“Will it be on top of the ground, or in a hole, | write a letter. This test was rather too much for 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. — 


d’ ye think 7?” asked the rattlesnake man. 

“T haven’t had no experience in huntin’ shootin’ 
stars,” replied Silas Plum, “but it’s my opinion 
that if this one was as big as a bureau, it’s likely 
to have made a hole when it came down.” 

At this Mr. Madison Webb looked disappointed. 
Ile had expected to see the mass of mineral wealth 
lying, easy of examination, on top of the ground. 
But he liked the idea of dividing the party. If he, 
Jim Poole, and the pedler first found the aerolite, 
what claim could the others have upon it? If it 
was in a hole, he thought he could hire the rattle- 
snake man to guard the treasure until it could be 
hauled away. 

Tom and Silas Plum now went together to the 
right, and then turning again towards the top of 
the mountain, examined the ground carefully on 
either side for broken branches, shattered trees, or 
other sigus of a heavy falling body. When they 
had gone abouta quarter of a mile Silas suddenly 
stopped. 

“Do you hear anybody talking?” he said. 

“Yes,” answered Tom, “I suppose it is the other 
party.” 

“But what would they be doin’ to our right?” 
“They’re over to the left. It must 
What can anybody else be do- 
in’ on this mountain ?” 

“L hope it isn’t another party looking for the 
aerolite,” said ‘Tom, who feared that perhaps some 


asked Silas. 
be somebody else. 


| charged. 


Hannah, who lacked readiness in composition, and | 


was at a loss, he explained, for ideas. 

“The clerk then dictated a letter to him, which 
he wrote very well, and having complied with the 
order of court by learning to write, was dis- 
Martin was also discharged, his part of | 
the undertaking in teaching his fellow-prisoner to | 
write being fulfilled.” 


—~4+@> 
>> 





THE WATERFALL, 


A patch of meadow upland 
Reached by a mile of road, 
Soothed by the voice of waters 
With birds and flowers bestowed. 
Hither | came for strength 
Which well it can supply, 
For Love draws might from terrene force 
And potencies of sky. 
—Emerson, 





For the Companion. 


A TOUCH OF NATURE. 


He willingly consented, | waiting further, Carroll picked up an old basket| ‘Not now, 


and hastened to bring the stones to the graves. In 
a short time he had them all there, and together 
they laid them along the sides of the little graves, 
and at the foot of them. 

At first the woman seemed not a little embar- 
| rassed at the stranger’s presence, but as he kindly 
|assisted her with the stone and sod, a brighter 
| look came into the inexpressibly sad face, and she 
spoke freely to him of the past. 

Just now Carroll for the first time noticed the 
writing on the stone. As he did so, a change came 
over his face, and his lips shut tightly. 

“In Memory of Walter Raymond,” it ran, ‘who 
fell at Shiloh, April 6th, 1862.” 

Beneath was a simple inscription, which showed | 
that he and Carroll had fought under opposite 
flags. 

“Tt was a long time ago,” the woman ventured 
to remark, as she saw him making out the figures, | 
“though when I came here this morning, it seemed 
but yesterday.” 

“Then this is your husband’s grave ?” said Car- 
roll, not so much now with the wish to know more 
as to keep back the bitter recollections over which 
he had so little control. 

“Yes, sir, this is my husband’s grave,” she re- 
plied; and pointing to the smaller ones, ‘‘and these 
are my children’s.” 

“Are all your family here, then?” continued 





She stooped a little, and the few locks visible 
beneath the deep bonnet could hardly be called 
less than half-gray. A faded shawl covered her 
narrow shoulders, and this, with a calico dress 
even more faded, completed her humble attire. 

Her steps were slow, but not hesitating, and 
judging altogether from her outward appearance, 
one would scarcely conclude her aged outline was 
due to years. Still there was about her a worn 





other paper might have sent out a reporter. 


look, that caught the eye of Jim Carroll, and held 


Carroll, his heart touched once more, now the un- 
pleasant surprise was over. 

“No, sir, not all; there is one left. We had but 
two when he went away—a girl and a boy—a fine 
boy. The baby he never saw, but he wrote often 
then, and always of coming back to see it.” 

“Was it long before the battle that vou heard 
from him last?” asked Carroll, still struggling 
with his feelings. 

“Oh no; the very night before Shiloh he sent a 


| Still it helped me—helped me a good deal. 
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sir,” she answered, as soon as she 
was able to proceed. ‘I nurse some in the city. 
I could ill afford the time or money to come here 
now, but I so longed to, and lately I thought so 
much about them, I had to come. O sir, I had to 
come !”” 

“Then you came here this morning ? 

“Yes, sir; on the four o’clock train.” 

“So early, and do I understand you leave 
soon ?” 

“TI promised to be back on the next train.” 

“It seems a pity,” said Carroll, with feeling, 
“that you should be denied even the privilege of 
visiting the graves of your family.” 

“Yes, sir; still I have much to be thankful for. 
It is a great pleasure to be able to come here for a 
few hours even, to look on them, and fix them up 
a little. ‘Then there is my daughter, away out in 
California; she is married now, and just getting 
a nice little home, she wrote me. So some day, 
though I can barely pay my way just now, I hope, 
by saving all I can, to see her again.” 

As Carroll looked at the frail form, he wondered 
how she could hope even to pay her way much 
longer. 

“Pardon me,” he said, after thinking a moment. 
“May Lask if you have much laid by for such a 


” 


| . 
purpose ?” 


“Oh, not much; I don’t know exactly how 
much. You see, 1am unable to work long at a 
time. I hoped to have twenty dollars left when I 
got back, but let me see; the fare was a little more 
than I expected, and then the coffee. I did not 
intend to get that, but somehow as I got nearer I 
felt faint-like—and—well, that cost me a quarter. 
Well, 
let me see,” she said again, and pulling out the old 
silk handkerchief, she untied from one corner a 
few small bills and some change. Slowly she 
counted each piece, and laid it carefully by itself. 





“Let’s step back here, and see who they are,” | jt. 
said Silas. 
They had been walking up the bed of a dried 


We may say, and without fear of contradic- 
tion from any one who knew him, that in all Mis- 


stream, and had scarcely stepped behind some 
heavy bushes, before, down this natural path, 
One was a littic man with small 
black eyes, and the three others were rough-look- 
ing fellows, each carrying a gun. 

“If that aint Billy Vanders!” 
lated Silas Plum. 

When quite near our friends the party stopped. 
“You don’t think they’ve got up this far yet?” 
asked one of the men with guns. 

“They haven’t had time yet,” said Billy Van- 
ders. 

“And you're sure the fellow from the city came 
with them ?” 

“Oh yes,” said Billy; “he was awful anxious. 
He made believe he wanted to find a shootin’ star. 
The others only come with him to show him the 
way. 


came four men. 


mentally ejacu- 


said the other, ‘and 
‘Them others are of 
They’ve got no noses for whiskey.” 

And with this the party passed along the bed 
of the stream, evidently supposing that Tom and 
his companions would come up that way. When 
they had gone old Silas whispered, 

«“Them’s moonshiners, and they've got a whiskey 
still somewhere up here. Who'd a thought that? 
They must have come up from the other side of 
the mountain, and I s’pect Billy Vanders has been 
spyin’ out for ‘em on our side. He's took you for 
a gov’ment detective, and has come up here to tell 
‘em. Now, | tell you, what you've got to do, 
young man, is to look out for yourself.” 


**Ile’s the fellow we want, 
we'll show him shootin’ stars. 
ho account, 


(To be continued.) 


————_Oor— 


A SINGULAR SENTENCE. 


One of the questions which is perplexing social 
economists is this; What shall be done with con- 
victs during their confinement? The question has 
been made prominent by the demands of working- 
men that the State shall not allow prisoners to 
work at any trade, lest they may lower the wages 
of Judge Krekel, of the United 
States District Court of Missouri, recently imposed 


good citizens. 
a sentence which may furnish a hint to econo- 
The St. Louis Republican gives the follow- 
ing account of the sentence and its results : 

“The most singular sentence that ever came to 
our knowledge was recently imposed by Judge 
Krekel. William Hannah was arraigned in that 
court on the charge of selling liquor to the Ind- 
janes. 

“He pleaded guilty, 
ignorance of the law, and stated that 
neither read nor write. 


mists. 


“He was a young fellow, and the judge, not 


wishing to be too severe on an ignorant man whose 


first offence was perhaps an accidental violation of | up to the grave, and with ease tipped the stone on 


a United States law, gave him some good advice 


and proposed to him that he should learn to write, | *What were you going to do with those ?” he 


and, in order to insure success, sentenced him t 
the Cole County jail until he should be able te 
write a letter. 


“Hannah expressed a doubt as to his being able 


to learn the art of writing; but the judge assurec 
him it could be done if he applied himself within 


a reasonable time; and in order to help him, he 
assigned a teacher. 

“The teacher was one Martin, who, having beet 
convicted of cutting timber off ‘of Governmen 
lands, was awaiting sentence. 
up Martin, sentenced him to the Cole County jai 
for a term to expire when he should have taugh 


and gave as an excuse his 
he could 


The judge, calling 





souri there were few larger-hearted men than this 
|same Jim Carroll. But it was also true that in all 
that region there were not many who could be less 
charitable to their enemies, or, when injured, long- 
er hold resentment. 

Carroll was a single man. He looked young 
| for his years, for although he was but four years 
|short of fifty, one would hardly take him to be 
forty. 

He had fought bravely during the war, and was 
| a bitter politician after the service. After leaving 

the army, he had divided his time about equally 
between locating long lines of railroad in the far 
| West, and shorter ones nearer home. 
Just now he was on his way to a preliminary 
}survey, which he, with others, was making near 
by. His assistants had preceded him a few rods, 
and he was hurrying to overtake them, when the 
woman took his attention. 

The spot he was passing, and in which she 
stood, was a small enclosed opening in the pines, 
which served the purpose of a country burying- 
ground. Perhaps two dozen graves were in it, 
some neglected, some with bright flowers profusely 
growing above them, while others—a few only— 
| were marked with stones. ‘These were all of a 
humble pattern, and near one of the plainest was 
the woman. 

The grave by which she stood, and the one 
which the stone marked, was a long one, moss- 
grown, and till very recently neglected. Close 
beside it was a little grave, and just beyond it an- 
other, not so small as the second, nor nearly as 
large as the first. 

The woman had evidently been there some time, 
for little handfuls of weeds were lying between 
the graves and along the path near them. Besides, 
a small handful of bright wild flowers lay evenly 
along on the centre of each. 

Just now she seemed busy rolling two common 
stones to the heads of the unmarked graves. One 
she had already placed in position, or nearly so, 
,and was now working at the other, which was 
‘apparently too heavy for her. When Carroll saw 
this, he at once laid down bis transit, and stepped 
up to the fence. 

“Can I help you any, madam ?” he asked, put- 
ting his bands on the top rail. 

The woman started as he spoke, and turned a 
half-frightened face towards him. 

“I thought maybe I could help you with the 
stone,” he continued. “Iam sorry if I startled 
you.” 

“Excuse me, sir,” she replied. “I thought I 
was alone, butif you can help me, I shall be great- 
ly obliged, though I would not wish to trouble 
| you.” 

“Nothing could give me more pleasure, mad- 
am,” and with this the warm-hearted man came 











| 


| 


, | one edge at the head of it. 
»\ asked, pointing to some smaller ones, evidently 
) 


i 
1 | their mourner. 
have time. 
1 


t' where they are. 
1 


t please. 





‘freshly taken out of the ground. This he asked | 
partly from a desire to further assist her, and part- 
ly from an undefined something that made him | 
| wish to know more of the humble graves and 


“Thank you, sir, but if I hasten, I think I shall 
1 wished to lay them along the grass, 
so if I never come again, ’twill show the plainer 
Perhaps *twould do no harm, 
sir, but it seems hard to have them stepped upon.” 

“If your time be short, allow me to help you, | you, indeed I am. May I ask if you live near with a heart overflowing with gratitude to you for 
I shall be only too glad,” and without | here now ?” 


| long, hopeful letter—’twas so good! and—then it 
| was the last. Somehow, I feared it was the last— 
he spoke so often of the haby—and—and—so ten- 
derly of—me.” 
Carroll did not look up. He had stooped down | 
again, and was busy with the sods and stone. 
“°Twas in that letter,” she continued, after a 
little, ‘that he first seemed to fear how his life 
would end. Somehow it seemed he could not end 


| that letter; but finally, in one corner away along 


the side, he spoke of the names we talked of for 
the baby, and then—there was—‘Good-by.’” 

Her voice faltered here, but the trembling hands 
kept on placing the stones. 

“War is cruel, madam—too cruel,” Carroll could 
not help saying, as the sad story brought all that 
terrible past before him. “It must have been very 
hard for you then, and none to help you.” 

“Oh yes, sir; and then it came—what I had 
dreaded from the time he left. To be sure, they 
did not tell me how badly he was shot, but oh, I 
knew! and I left the children with a neighbor and 
started for the camp. When I came into the hos- 
pital tent he was saying, ‘Helen! Helen!’ and I 
thought he knew me, but he didn’t. He had been | 
saying it all along, they told me. Well, the doctor 
could do no more, they said, and so they left me 
with him. All that long night I held his hands, 
so white and cold, and I thought of the little ones, 
and of the empty home there, and—but I cannot 
tell you! Somehow it all came back, every little 
thing he had ever done for me. 

“Tt all seemed so plain—I could see him doing 
up the chores at the barn again, and then coming 
up the path with the pails in one hand and leading | 
little Walter with the other. When he came | 
through the woodshed and into the kitchen, I 
could hear his steps so plain, and the door open 
and shut—just the.same rattle in the latch. 

“Oh, I thought I should die! And when I cried 
out to him they told me I must go away if I made | 
a noise. So I kept still, though it seemed my heart | 
would burst. 

“Well, along towards morning, as I sat looking 
at his pale face, all at once he opened his eyes and 
smiled, just as he used to. Then his lips moved, 
and I could just hear him say,— 

* ¢Yes, I have come; I always told you I would 
come back. Now, where is the baby, Helen? 
Then I held my ear close to his lips for a long 
| time, but could hear no more, and when I looked 
| again, he lay so still!” 

Carroll could not see the stone he was trying to 
place; still he kept his head bowed, and worked 
on as well as he could. 

“Well, I brought him home,” she continued, 
“and when they laid him in our little front room 
it did seem as though the children would wake 
him, but of course it couldn’t be, and we laid him 
here. And that winter we brought the baby here 
and laid it beside him. I was so tired then I 
wanted to hug the poor little thing up to me, and 
lie down there with them. But it wouldn’t do; 
there were two left, and they must be fed. So I 
did the best I could for them till—oh, it don’t 
seem so long! No, but then it is; yes, it is seven 
years ago to-morrow since we brought little Wal- 
ter here. He was such a little man—so like his 
father!” 

Here the wrinkled hands stopped laying stone, 
and when Carroll looked up, one was holding the 
| worn handkerchief under the old bonnet, while the 
other pressed hard against the poor palpitating 
heart. 

‘Well, my dear woman,” he made out to say, 
| *your lot has been a hard one, and I am sorry for 


| 








“Yes, that’s all. I did think it was a dollar or 
so more, but that certainly is all,—twelve dollars 
and sixty-five cents. Well, I don’t know,; p’r’aps 
I never shall go, but it helps me to think I may, 
some time.” 

“How much do you think it would cost y 
asked Carroll. 

“Oh, I don’t know. I never dared to ask for 
fear ’twas a good deal. Sometimes I have thought, 
p’r’aps sixty dollars. Do you think ’twould cost 
much more ?” 

Carroll asked her the exact station she would 
leave, and the one to which she would go. Then 
he thought a little, and looked up. The faded eyes 
were so expectant, so mixed with a far off hoped- 
for happiness, that he could not find courage to say 
one hundred dollars. She watched him closely 
for a few seconds; then, as though half afraid to 
speak, asked if it would be very much more. 

“Well, I will tell you,” said Carroll, reluctantly. 
“T find tirst-class fare with good meals all the way 
—that makes it a little larger, of course—will cost 
you about one hundred dollars.” 

The flat bosom raised quickly, as he spoke, and 
as it sank slowly back, a resigned but inexpressi- 
bly sad look took the place of the hopeful one. 
Before she could speak, Carroll went on,— 

“Now, I will run it up again on the cheaper 
plan.” 

He turned around a little, and again opened his 
book. ‘Two bills were there, his last month’s pay, 
just one hundred and fifty dollars. 

Why shouldn’t he? He had never given much 
to anything. Many a man gave that amount toa 
church or minister, and thought little of it. He 
hesitated but an instant, then, tearing a leaf from 
the book, wrote,— 


>» 


our 


“This money I shall never miss. Take it and go to 
your daughter. Please do not ask me to take it back, 
or ever try to pay it. I can sympathize with you, for 
I, too, have watched by the dying. The very morn- 
ing your husband fell at Shiloh, my only brother was 
shot there, under the other flag. 


“Yours in sympathy, JAMES CARROLL.” 


Into this he put the money, and rolled it care- 
fully. 

“Here are the figures,” he said, turning to her, 
“all down plain, so you can make no mistake. It 
will cost you much less, I find, than we first sup- 
posed. Please do not take time to look them over 
till you are on the train.” 

“Thank you, sir. "Twill be a sort of comfort to 
know just what it will cost, though since you 
spoke, I fear I shall never go.” 

“But perhaps you may. Sometimes things are 
in store for us that we least expect. I shall have 
to go now. Good-by, and may God bless you.” 

As he passed the edge of the trees, Carroll could 
not resist the temptation to look back. 

She stood as he left her, looking down at the 
smallest grave. After that she put the paper away 
carefully, and walked slowly around the graves, 
one after the other; then fora moment leaned on 
the solitary stone. He saw her take out the old 
handkerchief and pass it over her eyes for a mo- 
ment. ‘Then she turned away, and her tottering 
steps disappeared among the pines. 

Some six weeks after this, as Carroll glanced 
over the pile of mail left at his tent, a small white 
envelope, postmarked at a town in Southern Cali- 
fornia, took his attention. 

| As he eagerly opened it, he noticed the writing 
inside was less cramped and uneven than that on 
the wrapper. 

“Dear unknown friend,” it began, “can I ever 
thank you enough for your kindness to my poor 
old mother? Four short weeks ago she came here, 


| 


‘helping her to come. Though we then fondly 
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hoped she might be with us for years, to-day she 
is gone. One joyous week of seeming health, and 
then almost before we knew it she began to fail 
rapidly. We did all that could be done, but noth- 
ing would help her, and yesterday, with her head 
resting in my arms, talking of you and my father, 
she quietly breathed her last. 

“You will never know how badly we felt when 
we found she had to go, nor yet how thankful we 
are that she came to us to die. She seemed per- 
fectly happy from the moment she reached us till 
the last. She held the baby as long as her strength 
would permit, and after that we kept it near her. 
When she found she could not live, it did not 
change her at all. She only seemed the happier to 
think she came, and the more grateful to you for 
helping her. 

“The morning after she was taken ill, she 
directed this envelope, but finding she had not 
strength to write, asked me to be sure to let you 
know she came, and thank you for your kind- 
ness. 

‘To-morrow we shall lay her in the little grave- 
yard close by. We enclose a draft for what was 
left of your kind gift, and believe us, we deeply 
appreciate and thank you for it. Hoping God 
will bless you more than money or our poor 
thanks can, we are most gratefully yours, 

Pact AND Mary BrRowNeELt.” 

“Indeed,” said James Carroll, as he brushed a 
few damp spots from the writing, ‘and are we 
not all one family, now ?” 


MILLARD GREELEY. 
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For the Companion, 


IN THE HEART OF THE SAHARA. 
By H. H. Weber. 


IN THREE CHAPTERS.—CHAP. I. 
The Capture of Khartoum. 


My house at Khartoum was situated on a side strect 
leading back from the White River, and distant four 
hundred yards, perhaps, from the riverine redoubts, 
or mud brick walls, which, through the autumn and 
winter, constituted Gen. Gordon’s line of defence for 
the city. 

For weeks we had been in wretched plight; wretch- 
ed indeed to a non-combatant, like myself, whose 
interests had been centred in commerce, hoping that 
European influence would prevail, and that Gordon 
would be able to hold out until Gen. Wolseley arrived 
up the Nile, and the semi-savage hordes of the Mahdi 
could be dispersed. But like numbers of my betters, 
I found out too late that I had run my nose into a 
trap out of which there was little chance of escape. 

On the night of the capture of the city, I had been 
awake until after midnight, and had heard nothing 
unusual outside. But at about three o’clock in the 
morning, the jar of an explosion waked me suddenly, 
and on going to the outer door of the house, I heard 
unmistakable sounds of disturbance in the direction 
of the Government House, a confused shouting, fol- 
lowed immediately by irregular musketry firing, and 
then a bright flash which lit up the sky for an instant, 
followed by another heavy explosion. 

At the same moment my Arab servant, Yousefi, 
came running along the narrow street. 

“O Hakim!” he gasped. ‘We shall all be killed— 
inshallah !” 

“What have you seen?” I demanded. 

Half-choked with fear and his rapid running, the 
lad contrived to tell me, what I strongly suspected, 
that the enemy were in the town, though how they 
had got inside the walls was still a mystery to me. 

Bidding Yousefi go inside the door and keep it, I 
hastily buckled on a revolver and ran out into the 
main street of Dhoum, and was here immediately 
confronted by a crowd of Arab spearmen, who were 
rushing along the dark thoroughfare, shouting and 
screaming in atransport of barbarous joy, breaking 
into houses on each side. Just then another explo- 
sion lighted up the sky, off in the direction of Gen. 
Gordon’s headquarters. The whistles, too, of a num- 
ber of small steamers in the Blue River began to be 
blown; several cannon shots broke upon the din, and 
a shell exploded in the air almost directly over the 
Street. 

I thought it was time for a non-combatant to be 
looking out for himself, and hastily faced toward 
home, but not before I was seen by three of the ene- 
my’s infantry, who set up a shrill yell and started to 
chase me, with their lances lowered. A shot from 
my pistol knocked one of them over, and the other 
two jumped aside, shrieking, ‘ Ferrinhee !”’ (foreign- 
er), “Inglese !” (Englishman). 

Slipping in between the mud walls of the adjacent 
houses, I ran betwixt them into another side street, 
and coming round in the rear of my own house, en- 
tered at a back door, and began making hurried prep- 
arations for flight. I knew every house would be 
ransacked, and that there were plenty of Arabs who 
would pilot the Mahdi’s men to my door. I had about 
six thousand dollars in gold, and nearly as much 
more in English notes, which I had intended invest- 
ing in gum-arabic and wild animals immediately on 
the re-opening of the Nile to trade. There being no 
trustworthy banking-houses, I kept this money in my 
house, in a leather bag buried under my floor. 

Bidding Yousefi make up a pack of coffee, salt, 
hard bread, etc., out of my stores, I hastily secured 
my specie sack, and buckling on an ammunition belt, 
arrayed myself in a heavy Arab mantle and white 
turban. The mantle effectually concealed the Snyder 
carbine which I had under my arm, and thus equipped, 
we slipped out at the back door and made for the 
bank of the White River, which I hoped to be able 
to cross somehow, and escape northward during the 
confusion of the sacking of the town. 

As to the fate of Gordon or the English portion of 
the garrison, I had no knowledge, and deemed it folly 


to seek any. Judging from the uproar abroad, I | 
easily guessed what had befallen them. A horrible | 


din of shouting and irregular firing had arisen 
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throughout the city; everything indicated that the | camel ahead; for though the lad had been in my ser- | 


sy : : : . * * | 
Mahdi’s forces were in complete possession, plunder- | vice for two years, my experience with Arab human 


ing and pillaging along all the principal streets. 

It was now just beginning to get light a little, and 
keeping Youseti by me, we reached the wall, clam- 
bered upon it, and then slid down the face of a bas- 
tion fronting the water. Khartoum is something like 
New Orleans in this particular, that the river on each 
side is rather higher than the site of the town. Several 

| dahabeahs lay at anchor hard by, and I soon espied a 
| tuti raft afloat close in. It was one of a large num- 
ber, moored a little higher up, on which, as I imag- 
ine, a part of the enemy had crossed over earlier in 
the night. Noone was in charge of the rafts, though 
I saw numbers of men on the river crafts, all staring 
off toward the city, where a number of fires were now 
flaming up. 


Flight Into the Desert. 


With a pole I drew in the raft, and then pushing 
my Arab boy upon it, jumped aboard and put off into 
|the river. We were soon taken out of sounding 
depth with my pole, however, and then floated down 
with the current, being distant now two hundred 
yards from the fortified levee. I worked off as fast 
as I could, but was carried down still faster, and ere 
| long was discovered and hailed by some of the enemy 
| standing on the walls. 

Though still too dark to see distinctly, they made 
us out, I suppose, and fired three or four rifle shots, 
which struck near, to the great terror of Yousefi, 
whom I had no little ado to keep from jumping over- 
board with his pack. There is a considerable current 
in the river here; we were borne on by it, and at the 
same time I contrived to scull off toward the west 





IN 


bank. 





| ing, and even when shot and gasping in death, strive 
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nature is, that it will bear watching. 1 feared that 
he might desert me in this extremity. After his first 
outeries of fear, the bov had scarcely spoken, but 
trembled visibly at times, particularly on the raft 
when the carbine balls from the levee were slitting 
the water around us. Accosting him, I now inquired 
if he had been much afraid. To my surprise he burst 
into tears and cried aloud. 

“Well, what now?” I said. 
young soldier to behave?” 

“O Hakim!” he lamented. “My 
brothers; I shall see them nevermore.” 

I had quite forgotten the lad’s family ties in Khar- 
toum—so little had I ever seen of the tawny old Arab 
woman and the swarthy young gamins, his little 
brothers. For a moment I was well-nigh disposed to 
send him back to them, even then, but reflecting that 
the greatest danger must attend his return, I decided 
that he had better go on with me. 


| 
| 


“Ts that the way for a 


mother, my 


| ants to devour, piecemeal. 





“You shall see them again when we go back at the 
end of the war,” I said, to comfort him. 

“Tt will never be, Hakim!” he cried. “The war will 
end never, never; nor will you, Hakim, ever go to| 
Khartoum again. Inshallah ! Inshallah !” 

It is curious how strong is the impression in the 
minds of all Arabs, even the little urchins of the 
streets, that this war is the long and terrible one fore- 
told in the Koran, when all the infidels will be slain 
and Islam prevail over the whole earth. In this faith 
they fight. Itis the secret of their wonderful cour- 
age in battle. Believing this, they face the death- 
dealing weapons of the English force without flinch- 
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Finally, I struck the bottom with my pole | with the last summoning of their strength to strike 


again, and ina few minutes more reached the shore, | one more blow. 


| the White River being here nine or ten hundred | 


Yousefi’s lugubrious accents and fateful predictions | 


| yards in width. There is a fringe of date palms along | were somewhat depressing, considering the perils be- 


the water edge, and back of these a narrow belt of | fore us, and till nearly noon we pushed on in gloomy 
| 


market gardens and plats of dhoura. Abandoning 


the raft, we ran back through these, and past a line | of the day increased, reached barren hills to the 


of huts where the enemy had been encamped for the | 


past the wall of which we made our way, a crowd of 
Arab women were standing, watching the fire in the 
town, talking and gesticulating excitedly. If they 
saw us, they gave no heed. 


* Py . | 
water from the river te some post or plantation in 


the back country. Cocking my carbine, I bade them 

halt the animals. These blacks were slaves. They 

seemed neither to understand nor to care by what 

authority I was acting. My object was to obtain ani- 

mals to expedite my escape, and in such straits I 

cared little for the rights of ownership. Without 

| losing a moment of time, I threw off the skins from 

| the forward animal, and seizing the halter, mounted 

its back, bidding Yousefi do the same with another | 
one, but to keep the water-skins. 

I then ordered the blacks to proceed with the rest 
of the train, and lest they should turn back and give 
an alarm, waited some minutes to see them well on 
their way. : 

It was now broad daylight, and putting our cap- 
tured mounts to their best pace, we set off, bearing 
away to the northwest. I hoped to escape to Dongo- 
la, two hundred miles down the Nile, but I dared not 





pursue the direct route, knowing it to be beset by pect of fuel sufficient to prepare coffee. 


numerous detachments of the Mahdi’s forces. My | 
only chance seemed to lie in keeping far out in the | 


desert to the westward, and thus making a detour camels where they, too, could browse the twigs, gave 
| 


from the regular route. 


who have journeyed in these arid tracts can properly | 


estimate. I chose it simply because it seemed my | armful of dry brush, he came hurriedly back in great 
| only chance—and that a slim one; for aside from the | alarm, to say that there were dead men close by. 


| danger of perishing in the desert, the entire country 


is infested by wandering bands of mounted spear | ment, but went back with him to the spot, and there 
men, coming and going to and from the seat of war, saw athing which almost passes belief—and which 


below Khartoum. 
For half an hour or more we pushed on in silence; 
I took the precaution of keeping Yousefi and his. 


last few weeks. These were now deserted, but on | passed us several times, at a distance, but mounted 
the roof of a sugar-cane mill, built of sun bricks, | as we were, they probably saw nothing suspicious 


| searcely a blade of grass, or even a camel-thorn, grows. 
A little further on we overtook a long train of cam- | Hard, barren gravel-beds and brown, dusty, wind- 
els, in charge of three blacks, taking out skins of | swept crags, stretching away under a glaring sun, here 


| where in time of rain torrents course down into the 


‘ found in the deep holes of the wadies, but not often. 


| desert wind, so fatal to Europeans. 


It was a serious alternative—how serious only those then made a fire and prepared food. 


silence across the wide, empty plain, and, as the heat 


north-west of the Nile. Bands of horsemen had 


about us. 
Scenes in the Desert, 


We were now in the true desert, or atmour, where 


make up the landscape. In the hollows lie drifts of 
sand and dust into which the feet of the dromedaries 
sink to their knees, in places. As they wade through, 
they groan and moan in a doleful way. 

Here and there are old ruins—broken walls and 
fragments of pillars. It is likely that this region 
was not always as barren as now, or else that a sys- 
tem of irrigation supplied the people with water. | 
Wadies, khors, or ravines, intersect the atmour | 
valley. At rare intervals a pool of water can be 
The wind across these parched tracts is like the blast 
of heat from a huge furnace. This is the dreaded 
Fortunately, it 
was now too early in the year to feel the full effects 





of the desert sun; and I urged our camels on till mid- 
afternoon, then halted in the deep bed of a khor, 
where a few dry mimosa shrubs offered a scanty pros- 


There was a considerable patch of the brush; and 
bidding Yousefi collect an armful, I picketed the 


them each a light draught from the water-skins, and 


. 


But upon sending the boy farther off for a second 


Much better dead than living, I thought for the mo- 


well illustrated what my own fate might be were I to 
fall alive into the hands of these Arab rebels. 
On the ground in the rear of the mimosa thicket, | 
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were three skeletons, the four stakes and thongs 
about each of which showed that the men, whoever 
they were, had been bound down to the ground and 
there left, either dead or alive. 

At first I was quite at a loss to understand what 
had been done to them. But Yousefi, pointing trem 
blingly to the scores of white ants still running on 
the bare bones, gave me the cue to their fate. Thev 
had been staked down there and left for the white 
Can a more horrible or a 
more cruel death-sentence be imagined! Near by 
were several large ant-hills, and the ants had literally 
picked the bones of their victims. : 

Fancy who can the shrieks of anguish that went up 
from those miserable wretches — slowly devoured 
alive! 

Instinctively as T gazed, T glanced to the cartridges 
of my pistols, resolved, if attacked, to die fighting. 
Whether these unfortunates had been Europeans, or 
Arabs, I had no means of determining; from their 
skulls they might, I judged, be the former, and from 
the appearance of the stakes to which the ankle and 
wrist-bones were still bound, I inferred that the hor 
rid deed was recent. 

Having secured the camels in a recess among the 
crags on that side of the wady, I made shift to pass 
the night after as covert a fashion as possible, and 
slept fairly well—though constantly tormented by 
the fear that Yousefi might desert me and go back to 
Khartoum; nor could I so very much have blamed 
him; but he slept soundly by my side, and in the 
morning, much refreshed, set off cheerily to gather 
more brush for a fire. 


A Skirmish. 


Scarcely had he left the shelter of our covert, how- 
ever, when I heard voices, and thinking that we 
were discovered, instantly prepared to fight to the 
death if need be. Yousefi immediately appeared, 
bringing with him, by the wrist, a black boy of nearly 
twice his own size, who, he hastily told me, was a 
runaway Basé slave from a party of Arab soldiers, 
encamped a mile or two distant down the wady ; and 
that the boy had a fine horse which he had taken 
from his masters. I dared not compel the poor black 
to go back, nor even to leave us, lesi- he should be re- 
taken and betray us, and so, making all haste, I set 
off up the wady, taking him along with me, [took the 
precaution to mount him on my camel and ride the 
horse myself—rather an agreeable change, since the 
saddle was a good one. 

After following the bed of the hor for an hour 
at least, I turned out of it, going up between two 
crags to the high plain on the north side, but had 
hardly gained the top of the bank, when a shrill shout 
from the opposite side was heard, and glancing across, 
I saw five mounted Arabs, gesticulating and ealling 
tous to halt. At sight of them the young Basé ut 
tered a howl] of dismay, and leaping off his camel, 
ran to hide himself behind some rocks. The Arabs 
were plainly his late masters. 





I cared not very greatly whether his masters eap- 
tured him or not, but I dared not let them come near 
enough to learn that IT was a foreigner, and so, dis- 
mounting, pointed my carbine at-them and motioned 
for them to be off. Immediately they fired several 
shots across the wady from their long Soudanese 
muskets. Their balls did no damage, though several 
struck the ground not far away. 
from two to three hundred yards, 

Finding that they were looking for a chance to 
cross over, I rested my carbine on a stone and fired a 
shot at the horse of the foremost, which caused the 
steed and man to roll over together. The others shot 
at me again, and I returned the fire, bringing down a 
second horse for them. The three who remained 
mounted now wheeled about and rode away down 
the wady at a gallop—after reinforcements as I at 
once conjectured—the other two having hidden them. 
selves behind the rocks to watch. They had probably 
set me down for an ugly antagonist, to be looked 
after sharply; and my prospects for getting away 
now seemed hopeless. 

This entire party of Arabs, fifteen or twenty in 
number, the black boy said, would soon be on my 
track. They were well-mounted. To escape on my 
slow camels was out of the question. Nor did the 
bare, open country all around offer the slightest pos- 
sible covert or hiding-place where we would not be 
at once traced out. 


The distance was 


Indeed, after a moment’s reflec. 
tion, I could see but one possible chance of escape, 
and that a precarious one. But as nut a second of 
time was to be lost, I at once proceeded to put it into 
execution. 

[To be continued.] 


ee 
For the Companion. 


A BOY OF SPIRIT. 


An Irishman seldom admits his inability to do 
whatever is asked of him. “I have it myself,’ said 
Charles O’Conor, the famous New York lawyer, re- 
ferring to this Irish trait. ‘I should never hesitate 
to undertake anything from doubt of my ability to do 
it. I might have a good deal of trouble about it, but 
I would manage to accomplish it some way.” 

A friend once said to him that he had been fitted by 
nature for a lawyer, and that no other profession 
would have proved so congenial to him. 

“I do not think it would have made any difference 
what profession I had adopted,” replied O’Conor. 
“T should have attained about the same relative suc- 
cess whether I had been bred a blacksmith, a doctor, 
a theologian, or alawyer. I was just as fit and as un- 
fit for one thing as for another. With hard work, for 
which I had capacity, I could have mastered almpst 
anything after some fashion.” 

Lord John Russell’s critics used to insist that his 
self-confidence was as audacious as an Trishman’s. 
Lord John, they said, would undertake to form a gov 
ernment, command the Channel Fleet, make a speech, 
compile a biography, write an essay for the Edinburgh 
Review, or a “leader” for the London Times. 

Irishmen in thinking they can turn their hand to 
anything may be pardoned for their audacity, when 
one recalls the fact that Sheridan was both dramatist 
and orator; that Goldsmith was poet, novelist, essay- 
ist, comedy-writer, and naturalist; and that Welling- 
ton could win battles, describe his campaigus, and 
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put his hand in his pocket, drew out the amount, 
and handed it to the man. 

The befriended person was penniless and in de- | 
spair. He asked a man standing near, if he knew 


govern a nation. It is not every nation who can 

back its self-contidence by such versatile deeds. 
Mr. O’Conor’s self-assertion is justified by his 

early life, whose study we commend to those who 

excuse their own failure by accusing circumstances. | the name of that gentleman. 

His father, as we learn from an article in the Cen- “That was Charles O’Conor, the lawyer,” said 

tury, Was an improvident gentleman, who sent his | the man. 


Thirty years after, Mr. O’Conor, received a 
letter, enclosing five dollars, from a person living 
in Virginia. It recited these facts, and promised 
to send thirty years’ interest as soon as the writer 
was able. 


A 


BOY OF SPIRIT, Mr. O’Conor wrote to the poor man, saying he 
accepted the five dollars, as that would make the 
sender feel that he had discharged a duty, but he 


must decline to accept the interest. 


son to school for only two months, and then put | 
him with a manufacturer of turpentine, pitch, tar 
and lampblack. 


~or 


IDEALIST. 


The boy received no pay, except his board, but 
in one year he became so familiar with the details 
of the business that, when he signified his inten- The world is but a frozen kind of gas, 

A transient ice we sport on; where, alas! 


tion to leave, his employer offered him a man’s Diverted by the pictures in the glass, 


wages. ‘The other workmen would not, however, We heed not the Realities that pass. or 
submit to a boy of twelve years being paid as | ~e- — 
much as a journeyman, and Charles, therefore, 

J ree , TRAVEL. 


retired. 

His father then placed him with a lawyer who | 
had little business, and no law-books. Charles 
managed, to get hold of 
“Blackstone’s Commentaries,” and read it through | 


The Companion printed, not long ago, a story 


g 
s§ 


somehow, to of a copy 


the neighboring market town. 
He did not comprehend it, try one hears occasionally of men or women, liv- 


two or three times. 


as his mind was too immature to grasp the princi- | ing in the older and more thickly settled States, | 


ples of legal science. But his persistence is shown | who have never made a journey by railroad. 
by his reading through, at least twice, a book he | The astonishment which such cases occasion, not 
did not understand, 

le left that desolate oflice for another, and, in 
his eighteenth vear, he re-read Blackstone, and 
t. In those days even the most 
eminent lawyers owned very few books. 
A multitude the mind.” 
O'Conor was forced to adhere to the old-school | 
Instead of rambling through | 


dren, emphasizes the change that has taken place 
since most people were stay-at-homes. 

How hard it is, for example, to imagine ourselves 
back in the times when one took formal leave of 
his friends in Boston before undertaking a journey 
to Philadelphia, and prayers were offered in church 
for the preservation of the traveller. Now one 
can take an early tea in Boston, and a late 
breakfast in Philadelphia the next morning. 

But it is not of the wonders of modern travel 


comprehended. i 


“ of books distracts 
system of reading. 
many books, as is now the fashion, he mastered a 
few so thoroughly that he never forgot their con- 
tents. Ile knew not many things, but much. Mr. 
Tilden that O’Conor had a more precise 
knowledge of the science of jurisprudence than 
any other person living of the English-speaking 


said 
of the easy circulation made possible by the ap- 
plication of steam-power. These consequences are 
mostly, but not all, advantages. There is no ques- 
tion about travel broadening men’s minds, any 
more than there is that narrow-mindedness always 
has been, and always will be, the chief hindrance 
to human progress. 

Probably it would not be fair to say that the 
old national, sectional, State and neighborhood 
jealousies, which led to so many wars and feuds, 


race. 

After Mr. O’'Conor was admitted to the bar, he 
had twenty-five dollars in his pocket. He hired an 
oflice, bought a desk, three old chairs, and a little 
stationery, and put up a small tin sign, but he did 
not own a single law-book. 





One day he saw a notice of a law library of one 
hundred and fifty-six volumes for sale at two dol- | 


lars a volume. Having no money, or eredit, he were caused by the lack of acquaintance between 
asked Mr. Pardow, a merchant, whom he knew) those who engaged inthem. England and France 


hated each other, our Northern and Southern 
States were constantly engaged in political contro- 
versies that carried with them much hard feeling, 


slightly, to endorse his (O’Conor’s) note. The 
merchant did so, as a favor, having faith in the 
success of his purpose in life, and the young law- 
yer purchased the coveted books. The library 
without disagreeable consequences. 

All this happened in conformity with an un- 
pleasant law of social life, that neighbors who are 


not acquainted usually suspect each other of en- 


proved the means of his rapid rise to success ; 


from that day O’Conor never knew what it was 
to lack from a want of means. 

An Irishman never forgets a favor or an injury. 
A thousand years of religious teaching have not 
Ireland 


She loves France to-day almost as much 


its enemies or forget its | turn the feeling which is a creation of their fancy, 


a debt of hatred being one which, though it 
bankrupt the debtor, is commonly paid promptly 
and in full. 


made forgive 


friends. 


as she dislikes England. 
When Mr. O’Conor had famous and | 
rich, he found the great-grand-daughter of Mr. | 
Pardow poor. He adopted her, and when he died 
left her a third of his large estate. 
So vivid was the recollection of the days of his | 


become 


own poverty that he gave to all who came to him | effects of modern travel. 
with the plea, “I am and He 
knew that he was often deceived by impostors, 
but he could not shut his ears to that plea, say- 


ing, 


poor needy Shoe 


cepted, scarcely a feud survives, one party t 
which, if not both, is not scantily provided witl 
modern means of travel. 

“lam better for giving, even if the receiver is The other chief advantage of travel, 
unworthy.” | 
He was once stopped in Broadway by a stranger 


who asked him for the loan of five dollars, He 





|of a farm laborer in the west of England, who | 
had never been further away from home than to | 
Even in this coun- | 


only among older readers but im the minds of chil- | 


that we set out to speak, but of the consequences | 


and the people of rival cities could hardly meet 


mity, or at least of rivalry, and are disposed to re- | 


While lack of acquaintance did not cause the 
misunderstandings, some of which had only idle 
fancy for a basis, acquaintance serves to dissipate | 
many of them; and this is one of the happiest 
If the enmity between 
France and Germany, which has a cause, be ex- 


besides 


yroadening men’s minds, is that of economy. One 


is enabled quickly and easily to find and to fill his 
own particular niche, 


Whatever his occupation 


COMPANION. _ 


may be, he learns where his services are in demand, 
and goes there. 

On the other hand, the ease with which men can 
now change their abodes, or travel partly on busi- | 
ness and partly for pleasure, has its less advan- | 
tageous side. It makes them restless, and induces | 
them to spend time and money which they can | 
ill afford, in travelling. In many men it begets a 
distaste for home and a love of aimless roving. 

Moreover, it is destructive to that love for one’s 
native soil that has been in the past not only one 
of the most wholesome and conservative of human 
influences, but the nursing-mother of the spirit of 
patriotism. Nevertheless, for good or evil, the 
conditions of life have been changed for our gen- 
eration. It is for us to see that advantage be taken 
of the good, and the evil reduced to its lowest. 


——_—_++or ———_ 


THE HILLS, 


The Lord’s eternal altars are the hills; 
And now that golden-hearted summer reigns, 
They rise above the billowy leagues of plains 

Fresh with the quickening dew that dawn distils. 

Each year, rejuvenate, 

Krom winter's icy thraldom forth they spring 
‘To hear the northward-winging robins sing, 

The bourgeoning forests prate 
Their leafy loves, and the sweet murmuring 
Of brooklets flowing free 
‘To pay their tributes to the restless sea, 








c. 8. 
+o 
LORD SALISBURY. 


The Marquis of Salisbury, the successor of Mr. 
Gladstone as Prime Minister of England, has long 
been one of the most striking and interesting fig- 
ures in English politics. The heir of the great his- 
toric house of Cecil, he is a descendant of that sage 
old Lord Burleigh who so wisely directed the 
counsels of Queen Elizabeth. 

He is one of those high Tory peers who resist 
every change in political institutions as long as 
they can safely be opposed. Yet he has the in- 
telligence and statesmanship to perceive when is 
, the proper time to yield to the popular demands. 
| Lord Salisbury has been a member of the House 
of Commons, or of the House of Lords, for thirty- 
two years. In early life, however, his lot was a 

harder one than generally falls to the son of a 
| great nobleman. 

He was a younger son, and, owing to a disa- 
greement with his father, was thrown upon his 
own resources. Bravely entering into literature 
and politics, he had already won a fine reputation 
for solid qualities, and was a prominent member 
of the House of Commons, and of the conserva- 
| tive party, when his elder brother died, and he 
| became the heir of his father, the Marquis. 
| His career in the House was a brilliant one; and 

in twelve years after he had first taken his seat, he 
| found himself a member of the Cabinet, holding 
the high post of Secretary of State for India. He 
was independent-minded as well as brilliant; and 
when his chief, Lord Derby, proposed to give 
| household suffrage to the people, he resigned his 
office, and bitterly opposed that great reform. 
| He succeeded his father as Marquis of Salisbury 
in 1868. Six years later he once more became Sec- 
| retary for India in Disraeli’s second Cabinet. Four 
years afterward, he exchanged the India office for 
that of Foreign Secretary. It was while he held 
the latter post, that, in conjunction with his chief, 
he concluded the famous Treaty of Berlin. 

After Disraeli’s death, in 1881, Lord Salisbury 
became one of the leaders of the Tory party ; and 
on Mr. Gladstone’s resignation, he naturally be- 
| came the head of the new Tory Cabinet. 

The new Prime Minister is not an orator, in one 
sense of the word, that is, he is not oratorical, nor 
a fluent or graceful speaker, but he has always 
proved an able and vigorous debater, both in the 
Commons and in the Lords. 

“He is an effective public speaker,” says an 
English writer: ‘terse, clear and vigorous at all 
times; and although not eloquent, he is never 
feeble, and he frequently speaks with remarkable 
power.” 

In personal appearance, the Marquis of Salis- 
bury is tall, and would look taller, but for a stoop 
in his shoulders, hinting the student, as well as 
the statesman. 
forehead being especially broad and ample. He 
wears a heavy brown beard and moustache, and 
his eyes are dark, keen and searching. 

His manner, though somewhat haughty, is usu- 
ally full of courteous dignity, and it is pleasant to 
add of him that he seldom allows political antag- 
onisms to interfere with personal friendships. 


| — Or 
HOW TO WORK. 


There is an art in working which requires to be 
learned. Few boys understand it. We observed 
a boy hoeing potatoes the other day. The first 
few hills he had done proved that he knew how to 
hoe potatoes, but the last hills showed that he did 

| not know how to work. He began at the top of 
his speed, and by the time he had done a dozen 
hills or so, he began to be tired of the job. 
His last hills differed from his first very much, 
as the close of a child’s letter differs from the be- 
ginning. 
| copperplate; but “your affectionate son” is a 
mere scribble. He began with his tongue curling 
| out of his mouth in his great desire to write his 
| very best, but by the time he had done telling his 

mother about the base ball match yesterday, his 

hand was tired, his patience gone, and he made 
|short and poor work of his more important 
i news, 


| 





| joyment. 


His head is bold and massive, the | 


‘“‘My dearest mother” is written like | 
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Watch a good workman. He is never in a hur- 
ry; he never works fast; he seldom gets tired, 


and when he is tired, he stops. The great art of 


working is not to go beyond your pace. Every 
good horse has his pace, and in that pace he will 


do his ten miles with pleasure, and come in fresh. 
Urge him beyond his pace, or fret him with alter- 


| nate fast and slow, he will show signs of fatigue, 


and end his day exhausted. 

One test whether we are working right or wrong 
is our enjoyment of our work, or our want of en- 
The person who is working calmly and 
doing his best takes pleasure in his work. The 
merely fast worker becomes fatigued; fatigue in- 
duces haste; haste causes mistakes and slight- 
ing. 

There is a man in New York who will paint sev- 
eral large landscapes in two days. An artist in oil 
would require four months to paint one of them, 
and then he would think it imperfect in many 
of its qualities and details. 


4+ 
or 


WHY THEY FAILED. 





We receive so many letters from women and young 
girls who have tried to support themselves in the 
cities in different ways, and failed, asking for advice, 
that we give a few hints thus publicly for the benefit 
not only of our correspondents, but of others who 
may be in the same position. 

They state that they have tried to earn a living by 
painting china, bee-raising, silk-culture, embroidery, 
or by making brackets by jig-saw. Why did they 
fail? 

The reason, probably, lies in the fact that they be- 
gan a trade with no apprenticeship, came at once into 
collision with experts in it, and so were defeated. A 
young girl hears of china-painting. She sends for a 
box of colors and a book, and soon is dashing off 
plaques, cups, and plates, which her friends are de- 
lighted to receive as gifts, but which nobody will buy. 
The reason is that they have merit enough to please 
partial friends, but not the critical public, for whose 
praise and money so many skilled, patient artists are 
contending, in every department of art. 

The same history suits the other favorite employ- 
ments of girls. Perhaps they take up bee-raising 
with absolutely no practical knowledge, and are 
guided by the vague accounts of the business in the 
newspapers. Now the world (like the English Prince 
the other day) wants the best and most accurate 
work which can be done in any department. There 
is too much competition nowadays for a slipshod, 
careless, though intelligent, laborer to have any 
chance at all. The bees die, the worms perish inex- 
plicably by the hundred, the decorative painting 
comes out of the oven cracked and discolored, while 
the work of stupid people, who give themselves whol- 
ly to the study of their art, succeeds. 

*“*Be accurate,” said St. Simon. ‘Be accurate; and 
again, if you ask me the final secret of victory, Be 
accurate.” 

——____+<@e—___—__ 


THEIR LAST THOUGHTS. 


The old belief that the ruling passion is always 
strongest in death had a singular corroboration in 
the last hours of the noted Mark Pattison, who died 
afew weeks agoin England. The great scholar, we 
are told, always loved his books as if they were human 
beings. The “sight of them,” he declared, “was nec- 
essary to him while at his work.” He always had 
dusted and taken entire charge of them himself. 
When he was dying he asked for one old favorite 
after another, until he was literally covered with 
them as he lay. 

“Ah!” he said, “I must leave them! They have 
been more to me than any of my friends.” 

A struggle of a different kind was that of a miserly 
German who died lately in Pennsylvania. As he 
found death approaching, he bade his attendants 
bring him a canvas bag, in which, for years, he had 
stored away his savings. When it was opened, he 
plunged his hands into the gold, clutched it, caressed 
it, and in the effort to gather it all closer to him, 
stiffened and died. 
| Louis XI. ordered the crown to be put upon his 
head, and grasped the sceptre, as the last breath left 
his lips. 

A French poet demanded that his own verses should 
be read to him as he was expiring, and with his last 
moment cried, “Surely they will make me immortal!” 
Only the story now remains as a ghastly jest; the 
verses, even the name of their maker, have long been 
forgotten. 

When any unworthy pursuit or passion of men is 
| brought into contrast with death, its littleness or fol- 
| ly appalls us. But when days and months and years 
| have been given to it, why need we shudder when it 
| claims the last moment? Is not life as important and 

terrible as death? 


~~ 
> 


HELPFUL. 





| 

A pathetic little incident occurred lately near a 
large Southern city on the Gulf. The former slave of 
a family who had owned large plantations, returned 
to his old home to find the place and house in ruins. 
Even the family grave-yard was open to the cattle, 
and the grave of his old mistress unmarked by any 
stone. 

She had been a kind, wise ruler of her household. 
He returned to the city and sought out her former 
slaves, who, for the most part, were earning a com 
fortable livelihood. In tne course of a few weeks the 
grave was enclosed, and a uandsome tablet was raised 
above it, on which were carved her name and age, 
but not a single word to show that the affectionate 
| tribute was the work of her slaves and friends. 

Another incident occurred in New Orleans, during 
the exhibition. A colored waiter at one of the hotels 
lost his wife from diphtheria. They had one child, a 
girl of three years of age. The father was also at- 
tacked, the disease passing into low typhoid fever. 
While he lay unconscious for months at the hospi- 
tal, the other “boys,” waiters at the hotel, took the 
child, and out of their earnings clothed and sup- 
ported her luxuriously. When the father at last came 
i back, weak and penniless, the Jittle girl was proudly 
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brought to him, not only fat and well, but with a snug 
sum placed to her credit in the savings fund. 

The colored people in the South are now learning 
to co-operate in all their efforts at self-help. They 
are forming everywhere beneficiary societies and 
reading clubs, and are already finding the truth of 
Esop’s old fable of the bundle of fagots which singly 
could be snapped in two, but when bound together 
resisted every force brought to destroy them. 


——_——__+@r— 


HOW HE WON HER. 


John Marshall was long and lank, awkward in man- 
ners and negligent in dress. The nation respected 
him as a broad-minded jurist, a logical reasoner, and 
the dignified Chief-Jusiice. But few men were aware 
that the able lawyer, whose only recreation, appar- 
ently, was a game of quoits, loved poetry, and could 
read it with the emphasis that revealed its most hid- 
den meaning. Yet the awkward man won his wife 
by the pathos with which he read poetry to her when 
she was but fourteen years of age. 

She was the youngest daughter of Col. Ambler, 
who lived at York, Va., where Col. Thomas Marshall, 
John’s father, commanded a regiment. During one 
of those long waits which marked Washington’s 
strategy, John, who was a captain in the army, visit- 
ed his father, and saw Col. Ambler’s family. 

He wore a slouched hat, his clothes hung loosely 
about his tall, ungainly figure, and his manners were 
awkward. But he was amiable, had fine talents, loved 
poetry, and read it with such pathos as to bring tears 
into Mary Ambler’s eyes. 

When the war was over, they were married, and 
John found, after paying the minister’s fee, that he 
had in his pocket one guinea on which to begin his 
life as alawyer. But he had—what was better than 
a fortune—brains and industry. 

His devotion as a lover was such that he used to 
say, in later life,— 

“My dear, I look with astonishment on the present 
race of lovers, they are so unlike what I was when I 
courted you.” 

The lover was not lost in the husband. When she 
was ill, her nervousness was such that the least noise 
was agony to her. Then his one thought was to keep 
the house still, and he set the example by going 
about in his stocking feet, walking thus even in the 
yard, lest the creaking of his shoes might be heard 
in the sick room. 

This happy couple lived together thirty-eight years. 
When the wife died, Marshall wrote in his diary: 

“From the moment of our union to that of our 
separation, I never ceased to thank heaven for this 
its best gift, from which the chief happiness of my 
life was derived. TI have lost her, and with her have 
lost the solace of my life.” 


—_—_—__+or— 


CARELESS LETTER-WRITERS. 


Now that Uncle Sam has lowered his price for car- 
rying letters, so that we can send a whole ounce for 
two cents, it behooves the public to meet the old gen- 
tleman’s advances, and save him needless trouble. 

In all large post-offices one or more persons are em- 
pfoyed in merely rectifying the mistakes of careless 
people. Every day a great many newspapers slip out 
of their wrappers, and much trouble is taken to get 
the right wrapper back on the right paper. The at- 


tempt is not always successful, and hence, many peo- | 


ple reecive newspapers without being able to guess 
who sent them or why they were sent. 

In the New York post-office there is a Blind-Room, 
as it is called, where ingenious men are continually 
employed in deciphering addresses and rectifying 
mistakes. The clerks attain a skill in deciphering 
that appears truly marvellous. Some time ago, a let- 
ter was dropped into the London post-office bearing 
this address: 

“Coneyach Lunentick 
A Siliam.’ 

rhe clerk at once perceived that this meant, 
ney Hatch Lunatic Asylum.” 
the inscription: 

“Ann Meqgs 
Oilneywhite 
Amshire.” 


“Col- 
Another letter bore 


The clerk promptly changed the address to “Isle 
of Wight, Hampshire.’ Another letter was addressed 
in a way that was for a time quite baffling: 

“For Mr. Willy wot brinds de Baber in Lang Cas- 
ter ware te gal is. 

After a time it was found that this letter was in- 
tended for “Mr. Willy who prints the paper in Lan- 
easter where the jail is.’’ 

Our own post-masters could match the most absurd 
of these. The school-master is evidently abroad. 
trust hereafter, or as soon as v2 
stay at home 


ration is over, he will 
and attend to his business. 
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YOUTHFUL SAGES. 


Few things are more absurd than a large word in a | j,, 


little mouth. One small boy, the son of a scientific 
professor, has probably been told more of the facts of 
common life, and has overheard more discussions of 
natural phenomena, than have most children of his 
age. Consequently, though he is but five years old, 
he is quite familiar with many facts which less favored 
children laboriously learn from their text-books. 

To his great delight, a baby sister became a mem- 
ber of the family. His joy in her was no more pro- 
nounced than his wonder at her extreme helplessness. 


One day he stood beside her cot, watching her as | 


she slept. 


“Mamma,” he said, finally, “I don’t suppose that 


baby knows anything.” 
“No, dear; her little mind has hardly begun to 
grow yet.” 
“I don’t suppose she knows the commonest things 
“No, dear, not yet.” 
“‘Not even that water is made of oxygen and hydro- 
gen?” 


3?” 


| coming from the East. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


rance perros seemed as far removed from his own 
mental condition, as a Zulu from a philosopher. 

Henry James, Senior, was fond of telling the odd 
sayings of his grandson, the nephew of James the 
novelist. One day the little boy made his first visit to 
the cireus, and on his return home his grandfather 
asked him how he had enjoyed it. 

“Oh, it was splendid!” he replied. 

“Did you see all the animals you expected to see?” 

“All but one,”’ said the small boy. 

“Which one?” asked Mr. James. 

“The transcendental ego,” replied the child, who 
had not listened in vain to his grandfather’s discus- 
sion of current philosophies. 


o~ 
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BREAKING IT GENTLY. 

Some people delight in ‘spreading the news,” and 
the more melancholy tidings they can obtain for dis- 
tribution, the better are they pleased. When any 
certainty of misfortune is to be “broken gently” to 
its victims, their joy in undertaking the office knows 
no bounds. A traveller in Japan gives an instance 
of the delight felt by these birds of ill omen in the 
distribution of bad news: On arriving at Tokio, he 
says, we chanced to remark that Ito, our guide, was 
coming with our baggage. The mention of his name 
had a remarkable effect upon our landlord. His face 
lighted up with joyous recognition. 


“Ito!” he exclaimed. “Ito great friend of mine. 
His house burned down last night; everyting lost; 
his mudder burned out.” 

It is a long time since I have seen a man in such a 
state of exultation. That he should, by good luck, 
be the first to tell Ito this great news, after a sojourn 
of six days out of the reach of letters and newspa- 
pers! Ito might have gone straight home to Yoko- 
hama, and then some one else would have told him. 

While I was wondering how I could keep this real- 
ly amiable man from Ito, or at least induce him to 
break the news gently, the guide himself appeared. 
The landlord made a dash at him, and seizing him by 
the hand, as if to congratulate him on some mo- 
mentously happy event, he cried,— 

“Ito, your house burned down last night! 
telegram.” 

Ito was evidently stunned by the blow thus ruth- 
lessly dealt. It was only yesterday that he had been 
telling me how he 
months ago, and set his ‘“*mudder” 

“Well,” he said, after a pause, during which the 
landlord eagerly scanned his face, ‘it can’t be helped.” 

This was disappointing, but the landlord had other 
shots in his locker. 

“Everyting burned up!” he cried. 

“Well,” repeated Ito, with a brave little smile, “it 
can’t be helped.” 

Things were looking hopeless. 
to bring up all reserves. 

“And your mudder burned out!” he roared, greed- 
ily devouring Ito’s expression with his eyes. 

“Anybody hurt?” 

“No,” said the landlord, a little chapfallen. 

“Well, it can’t be helped,” said Ito, forlornly going 
back to his formula. 

The landlord retired, utterly routed. Never had he 
had such a welcome for a traveller, and Ito had taken 
it all as calmly as he might the conflagration of a 
mateh. 

While in consideration of the subject of fires, it | 
may be well to quote a letter written by a Japanese 
clerk in one of the E uropean houses in Japan, in ref- 
erence to such a domestic misfortune : 

“My DEAR TALBOT: Dear sir,—Will you please 
give me a only one day Holdy, because I am very 
sorry my house set in fire at this early morning there- 
fore I most look after my family and €o. 

“Your UpstTair Boy.” 


~~ @—___- —— 
HOLLAND'S DEFENCES, 

Holland will spend a considerable sum of money, 
this year, in completing her defences. The system, 
though peculiar, is admirably adapted to the natural 
characteristics of the country which carries it out. 
While other nations, when invasion threatens, mo- 
bilize their armies, in Holland the order will be given 
for the “mobilization of the waters.” 





I got 


and sister up in it. 
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Now was the time 


When this operation is effected, a water-line from 
five to ten miles wide, and some sixty miles long, will 
be created, directly barring the advance of an invader 
Above the surface of this in- 


| undation nothing will be visible but a few narrow 


We | 


| asked for Gen. Grant. 


roads raised on embankments, enfiladed by fortifica- 
tions bristling with cannon. 

The water for the most part will be only a few 
inches deep, so that it will not be navigable by hos- 
tile gun vessels or flotillas; while deep trenches cut 
in the ground below will frustrate any attempt to 
wade through the inundation. 

The contingency of an invasion taking place in the 
winter, when the waters might be frozen over, is in- 
geniously provided for. The depth of the inundation 
will then be increased, and the waters allowed to 
| freeze on the surface. The water below will after- 
ward be drained off, leaving the crust of ice suspended 
and ready to break in under the weight of the first 
troops who attempt to cross it.—St. James Gazette. 


> 
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SCHWARTZ’S BATTERY. 


“Dutch courage” has evidently something more 
than a metaphorical significance. During the battle 
of Shiloh, an officer hurriedly rode up to an aid, and 
“That’s he, with the field- 





| glass,”’ said the aid. 


Wheeling his horse about, the officer furiously rode 
up to the general, and touching his cap, thus ad- 
dressed him: 

*“Sheneral, I yants to make one report: 
attery is took.’ 

“Ah!” said the general. ‘How was that?” 

“Vell, you see, Sheneral, de Sheshenists come up in 
front of us, and the Sheshenists flanked us, and the 
Sheshenists come in de rear of us, and Schwartz’s 
battery was took.” 

“Well, sir, you of course spiked the guns?” 

“Vat?” exclaimed the Dutchman, in astonishment. 
“Schpike dem guns! schpike dem new guns! No, it 
would schpoil dem! 


Schwartz’s 


“Well,” said the general, sharply, “what did you | 


2? 


“Do? 


dc 
Vy, we took dem back again!” 








GRANDILOQUENT. 
A speaker who was fond of grandiloquent senten- 


ces once described a tear as ‘The small particle of 
the aqueous fluid which trickles from the visual organ | 
over the lineaments of the countenance, betokening 


grief.” But he was outdone by the polite gentleman, 
who requested an old man to stop smoking, in this 
high-sounding style: 


had bought the house just two | 
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Bad breath arises from bad teeth. Cleanse the 
teeth and sweeten the breath by using “Bromrn’s Came 
phorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” Made only by JOHN 


I. Brown & Sons, Boston. Price 4 cents. [Adr. 





YAYUGA 


“LAKE. MIL IT ARY. ACADEMY. 
| Aurora, N.Y. MAg. W. A. FLINT, Principal. 
| ks kill (N Y.) Military Academy. For cir- 


culars address COL. C.J. WRIGHT, A. M., Principal. 


COLGATE ACADEMY, ferstetgeregtersc: 
|alogue. JAMES W. FORD, Hamilton, N. Y. 


GENTS COIN MONEY who sell Dr. Cis 
amily Physician and Receipt Book. New editic 
Price, $2. Address A. W. HAMILTON, Ann Arbor, Mic h. 


IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 
cester, Mass.—3vth year begins Sept. 9, 1885. 
Cc. B. METCALF, A. M., Superintendent, 


DOZ,. PHOTOGRAPHS OF YOURSELF for 
50c, For Sample and particulars address,with stamp, 


| A. V. BROWN, 380 Main St., Springfield, Mass. 


~ The New _ Specimen copies, 2 cts. sa 
handsome illuminated cover, is amus- 


"BOOK. ing rk eh Eo mage m «& contains — 
mation tor the welfare of eve ry home 


Walter A. Taylor, Pub’r., Atlanta, Ga, 


“THE FAIREST ersten 
JUNTRY ON 

RTH.” Send 6 2-cent stamps - Pa » PHINNEY 

e rin BROKERS, SEATTLE, W. T., and you will re- 
ceive VALUABLE INFORMATION of the Great 
North West and W ashington Territory. 


ELMIRA COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, otters su- 


perior courses of study in 
College, Eclectic and Preparatory Departments; also 
in Music and Art. Heated by steamand furnished with 
an elevator. a first-class 

____ Address A. W. COWLES, D.D., Elmira, N.Y. 


WHEATON COLLEGE, 


| TON LLS. 

Ten Inst nese vn and 4 feparitery Courses,— 
No tobacco, liquor or secret societies. Foe catalogue 
address CHAS, A. BLANCHARD, Pri sident. — 


| NOTRE DAME OF MARYLAND, 
Collegiate Institute for Young Ladies and Prepara- 
tory School for Little Girls, GOV ANSTOWN, 3 miles 
Mad, Conducted by the Sisters of 
Se nd for © atalogue, 


$6 to $8 a Day 
































from Baltimore, 
Notre Dame. 
in your own 
town selling 





the NICKEL TIDY HOL DER. 
| Over 125,000 sold. Every family buys 
them, Sample and Agents’ Price List by mail, ‘I6e. in 








2c. stamps. _W. Ha HASSELBAC H, Box A, 51, Sandusky, O. 
Men with $50 to $100, and team, as 
country agents for the best selling 


‘WANTED family utensil in the world. Also 


own agents without team. A respectable, legit- 
imate business »Which pays. 


RTH, Box 5006, St. Louis, Mo. 


po Excl ee send 


BOYS AND GIRLS si essisis. ss 


' Exchange and Mart, the only paper in America devote: 
to be urgains in Curiosities.Useful, Scientific and Sporting 
Articles, &c. 17 Congress Street, Boston, Mass, 


HOME CANDY MAKIN How to Make 








who on to Buy, Sell 








edelicious goods 
by easy methods.Prepared material fur- 
nished by a practical confectioner. Small stores easily 
supplied with choice goods, Send stamp for cirer 
3ENJAMIN HILL L, 250 N.9th St., Philadelp! 
BILIOUSINE A two-cent stamp sent to SNow & 
Earce, Providence, R. 1. will obtain 
by mail a “trial pac kage” of Biliousine, @ sure 
cure for Headache, Dyspepsia, Constipation, /n- 
digestion, Sour Stomach, Heartburn, Liver Complaint, 
and all troubles which arise from disordered stomach. 


HIRES’: IMPROVED ROOT BEER. 


cages, 25c, Makes 5 gallons of a 

é licious, sparkling and wholesome 

beverage, Sold by ot druggists, or sent by mail on re- 
ceipt of 25e, CLE. HIRES, 48 N. Del. Ave., Phila., Pa 


| BOYS AND GIRL from 10 to 20 years of age 


can easily make from &1.50 
to $2.00 a day selling our CHROMOS during —_ 
| tion. Over 6000 sold in one town, Every family 
buys them. 6 handsome Chromos and Agent's P rc Ce 
List by mail, 30 cts, in 2-cent stamps 
J. STUDEBAKER, St. Paul, Minn. © 


QHETLAN 














PONIES “4:sh7: 
CAPT. J. MURRAY HOAG, Maquoketa, Ta, 


HEADQUARTER con dal Ootier We ell cca 


you our Ladies’ Book of Fancy Work (Price, Ve.) for 
three 2-cent stamps. A Felt Tidy, Imported Silk to 
work it, and Jilustrated Price List for ten ce 
stamps. F. INGALLS, Lynn, M 


FACIAL DEVELOPMENT. 

Will mail you rules to develop mus- 
cles of cheeks and neck, making them 
plump and rosy; also rules for using 
dumbbells, to develop every muscle 
of the arms and body.—all for 50 ets, 
Prof. Dowd, Home School for Phy- 
sical Culture,l6 E. Mth St., New Y ork. 


NEW BULLS-EYE LANTERN. 
Has 3 colors, Red, Green and Whiie. It’s a per- 
fect Lantern, and is a new thing. Sent post- 
paid for 35 cents. Send 4 cents for our new 
Mammoth Pictorial Paper of Bicycles, Boats, 
Base Balls, Scroll re Roller Skates, Printing 
Presses, &c. THE JOHN WILKINSON 
co., 76 | & 38 Ww abash Ave., Chicago, Ill, 


Do Your 
% +3 Printing | Press, : 
Card and label Press iz 
$5 to $75. For old or y 
sprinted diree 
anny of Pres: 
Kelsey 













































LPs for 
pe,Cards,&c.to the 
Meriden ,Conn. 








OU should —- BOSTON “COMBINATION | 
ENVELOPE AND RITING- PAPER. 
= t is fashionable, rin nient and 


economical, costing less than the 
aggregate price of ordinary paper 
and envelopes. All tintsand styles, 
Now is the time to secure agencies. 
Send 35e, for a sample lot of 50 
Inquire of your St: ens Liberal discount 

Address BOST% TLONERY COM- 
0. Box 1153, Mass. 




















sheets. 
to the trade. 
NY, P. 
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CHAS. Ez. > ARSONS he a dl 
ARMONICA]!25 





Four keys in one instrument Can be ose ed instantly. 
meh Reeds. $1.25each. Sent by mail. post- on rooms cf of 
ice, by any retail music dealer, or CHAS “T. PARSONS 
Bb Importers of usken Instwemnents, 292 Bdway.N. ¥ 


BABY’S BIRTHDAY. 


A beautiful imported Birthday 
Card sent FREE to any baby under 
1 year old, and much information of 
interest to the mother. Send name 
and age with address, to 


WELLS, RICHAROSONGCO, Burlington, Vt. 





Wor- | 








PERFUME, Lastin Forever. METCALF'S 
| VIOLETTE, HELIOTROPE or JOCKEY CLUB 
SACHETS, when made into packages, and packed 
with clothing, gloves, handkerchiefs, stationery, 
or furniture, impart a grateful odor. Sample 
mailed upon receipt of 25 cents in stamps. 

THEODORE METCALF & CO., 


39 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


COOPER & CONARD’S 


A Journal of Home Literature and Fashion. 
FIFTY CTs, The Cheapest 
“A YEAR, YFAR. and Best in 


the world. 
Any one sending four 
names and $2.00 will 
receive one copy free. u 


COOPER & CONARD, 9th and Market, Phila. 


THE DAISY BROOM-HOLDER 


Something new, useful, & cheap. KRW 
Nicely finished wood backs and 
handsomely painted. Steel wire 
arms. Fastened to wall or door in 
upright position. Brooms so 
eared for retain their proper 
shape, lasting twice as long as if 
stood in corner or thrown around 
on floor. Two sizes — one for large house 
| brooms and one for whisks. E nergetic 
wanted. Large — Sen ple. 
clusive territory Particulars free. 

oO. LU DW TG 62 Lake sSt., C iloue. Tl. 
SSUF PAPER FLOWER-MAKING fully 
described and illustrated in Supplement No. 3 


TLEY’S CATALOGUE 


of Novelties in Art Needlework, &c 
Not merely a few hints, but carefully writte n 

































i 
I 


and explicit: instructions, with diagrams 
This for cutting all the parts, detail drawings 
Sup- of the different manipulations and pic- 
plement tures of the completed flowers, Con- 
separate- tains also much other matter of in- 
ly for Lie. 





terest to ladies who do fancywork, 
32 large s with several hun- 
dred illustrations, 


Bentley’s Art-Needlework, 


12 W. 14th St., N. Y. 





or for 2c. we 
send our full 
Catalogue (in- 
cluding supplem’t) 
12 pp., nearly 3000 
illustrations. 











JE OF 


“Liberty Enlightening the World.” 


The Committee in charge of the 
construction of the base and pedes- 
tal for the reception of this great 
work, in order to raise funds 
for its completion, have pre- 
Legiag aren ature Statuette sir inch 
es tn height,—the Statue Bronzed; 
Pedestal Nickel - silvered, — which 
they are now delivering to subserib- 
ers throughout the United States 
at One Dollar Each 

This attractive souvenirand Man- 
tel or Desk ornament is a perfect 
fac-simile of the model furnished 
by the artist. 

The Statuette in same metal frre/ ve 
inches high,at Five Dollars Each 
delivered, 

Address with remittance, 
RICHARD BUTLER, Sec'’y, 
American Committee Ry the 
Statue of Liber 
_33 Mercer Street, Ne ‘Al York, 


"WHERE TO GO 


-—FOR— 


Ihe SUMMER TRIP 


Is a question that can be easily answered after an 
examination of the elegant Illustrated guide to the 
resorts of Minnesota and Dakota, which is now 
being published by the St. Paul, Minneapolis & 
Manitoba Railway. Sent free on receipt of two- 
cent stamp. Address C. H. WARREN, 


_ Gen neral Pas: eral Passenger Ag r Agent, St. Paul, Minn, 

















* * * This marvelous house has been built more than 
300 times from our plans; 7t ¢s so well planned that it af- 
fords ample room even fora large family Ist floor shown 
above; on 2d floor are 4 bedrooms and in attic 2 more, 
Plenty of Closets. The whole warmed by one chimney. 

Large illustrations and full description of the above 
as well as of 39 other houses, ranging in cost from $400 up 
to $6,500, may be found in “SHOPPELL’S MODERN LOWw- 
Cost Houses,” a large quarto pamphlet, showing also 
how to select sites, get loans, &e. Sent postpaid on re- 
ceipt of Ne. Stamps taken, or send $1 billand we will re- 
turn the change. Address, BUILDING PLAN ASSOCIATION, 
(Mention this paper.) 24 Beekman St. (Box 2702.) N.Y. 
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_ THEGREAT aii NA TEA AT CHINA TEA CO 


Give away as premiums to those forming clubs for the 
sale of their TEAS and COFFEES, Dinner, Teaand 
Toilet Sets. Silverware, Watches, etc. WHEUTE ThA 
yank ot 46 and 68 teres with $10 & $12 orders. 
DEC ATED TEA SETS of 44 & 56 pieces 
with ‘S13. and $18 orders. STEM WINDING 
SWISs SWATCHES yi th $5 orders. GOLD 
BA oss Rose Tea Sets of 44p 
White Dinner Sets of 106 pieces with $20 or- 
ders. Send us your address and mention this paper, we 
mail you our Club Book containing a complete 
Premium & Price List. THE GREATCHINA TEA CO, 


210 STATE : STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 


DECKER 


BROTHERS’ 
MATCHLESS 





ea" | 

“Nor that we breathe in oxygen, and breathe out 
carbonic acid?” 

“No.” 

The little boy turned away with an expression in 
which astonishment was mingled with pity. How 
much she had to learn! She, in her density of igno- 


“Venerable sir, the affumigation arising from the 
deleterious effluvia emanating from your tobacconis- 
tic reservoir, so overshadows the organistic power of | 
our ocular, and so abflustrates our atmospheric valid- 
ity, that our apparati must shortly be obtuned, unless 
through the abundant suavity of your eminent polite- 
ness you will disembogue the aluminous tube of the 


pea RUPTURE | ‘PIANOS 


o- Magnet 
33 Union Square, New York. 


Bele rrase ae d. Gu: ne 
teed the only one in the world gen- 

SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 
Mention the YOUTH’S COMPANION, 






erating a continuous Electric and Mag- 
netic current. Scientific, Powerful, Durable, 
Comfortable and Effective in curing Rupture. 


stimulating and sternutatory ingredient that replen- 500 cured in ‘S84. Send stamnn for pamphlet 
ishes its concav ity.’ 


le n ’ Y ° 
| ELEGTRO-MAGNETIC TRUSS CO., 191 WABASH AVE.. CHICAGO, 
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For the Companion, 





THE LOST LEGIONS. 

{It is sald that for months after the defeat of the 
Roman legions, led by \ aris the constant ery of the 
Eoperee “Augus stus Was, “Quintilius Varus, give me 
back my legions! 





Varus, give me back my legions! 
Let me see them proudly march, 

Covered with the spoil of battle, 
Under the tr tumphal arch; 

From the dark Germanic forests 
Lead my galls ee vet’rans home; 

By the eods do I adjure thee! 
Varus, bring them back to Rome, 


Can it be that T shall never 
lear again their stately tread, 

Till my pegness stops and listens 

In the dim aisles of the dead? 
No! the w vila barbarian passes 

Where the gaunt wolf makes his track, 
Cannot hide fore’er my eagles; 

They must give my legions back! 








A\y ith a wild, insatiate murmur, 
’ast my throne the Tiber sweeps, 

And the base-born Roman ple _ jan 
Sweeter than Augustus slee 

Dreams of armies haunt my sluinbe rs, 
High the imperial eagles fly! 

How the shields and helmets glisten 
As the ghostly ranks go by! 





Varus, give me back my legions; 





Where the German wolf, Ariinius, 
Dealt to Rome a fatal blow; 

In the bleak Hyreanian passes 
Cunningly the trap was set; 

Oh! the lie that led them onward 
Shall the sword of vengeance whet! 

' 





Give me back my father’s soldie 
sring the Sons of Victory hg me 
Once more let Numonius Va 
Speed his blooded barb tee Rome, 
All the day the Roman mothers 
Watch for thee upon the walls; 
Varus, give me my legions! 
*Tis thy emperor who calls. 
Did I give them to thee, V arus, 
n the German wood to ¢ 
No! L bade thee lead them niewaed: 
sof old, to vietory. 
Thou thy sacred trust hast broken 
On barbarian battlefields ; 
And the champions of my legions 
Bleeding lic upon their shields, 


By the blood of conseript fathers! 
sy the ashes of our sires! 

By the swords that won at Zama! 

By our altars’ fadeless fires 
From the blood-drenehed German valleys, 
From the forests cursed and black, 
he gods of “ance smite thee, 
arus, bring my legions back! 


T. C., HARBAUGH. 



















+2 
For the Companion. 
MASTERING CIRCUMSTANCES. 


“His example teaches us,” said Lincoln, in his 
eulogy on Henry Clay, “that one can scarcely be 
so poor but that, if he will, he can acquire suffi- 
cient education to get through the world respecta- 
bly.” Lincoln himself illustrated the truth of his 
opinion, 

Ile was the son of a pioneer, who had a hard 
struggle to make a home in the wilderness. There 
were then no common schools, but at intervals an 
itinerant teacher would stray into a settlement, 
and announce that he had come to teach “readin’, 
writin’ and cipherin’” as far as the “rule of three.” 

Young Lincoln sat at the feet of several of these 
“itincrants,” until he had received twelve months’ 
schooling, and then he was thrown upon his own 
resources. He used to walk four or five miles to 
school, taking “corn dodgers” with him for his din- 
ner, and wearing a coonskin cap, cowhide shoes, 
a linsey-woolsey shirt and buckskin breeches. 

The boy was intensely fond of reading, and 
would walk miles to borrow a book. He was on 
the alert while reading to lay hold of any passage 
that was worth retaining. He would write it 
down on a shingle, and keep it until he had se- 
cured a sheet of paper. Then he would copy it, 
and repeat it, until it was lodged in his memory. 
Once there, it remained, and in his manhood he 
could quote Burns’ poems from end to end, having 
learned them when a youth. 

Having borrowed Weems’s “Life of Washing- 
ton” from a neighbor, he took it with him to bed in 
the cabin-loft. Reading until his nubbin of can- 
dle had burned out, he placed the book between 
the cabin-logs, that it might be on hand at day- 
light. 

During the night it rained, and the boy on wak- 
ing found the book wet through. Drying it as 
well as he could, he went to the neighbor’s house, 
told him of the mishap, and as he had no money, 
offered to work out the book's value. Three days 
of corn-pulling was the price agreed upon, and 
the boy became the owner of the volume. 

The book fascinated the yeuth; he read it over 
and over again, and mused over Washington’s 

career while following the plough. It stirred his 
ambition, and he brooded over the question, “Can 

I not become a doer of great deeds ?” 








The brooding brought forth this resolution: “T | 
will go to the bottom of everything I read or 
Ile carried out that resolution until his 


study.” 


death. His manuscript “Book of Examples in 
Arithmetic” illustrates this habit of learning thor- 
oughly. On one page, headed “Discount,” is writ- 


ten “A Definition of Discount,’ 
Computation,” and 
ples.” 


After he had been admitted to the bar, he stud- 
ied in the same thorough fashion Euclid'’s geome- 
try, in order that he might learn how to prove a 


thing, and see when it was proved, 


| hours. “For,” 


“Rules for its 
“Proofs and Various Exam- 


_THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


He practised writing until he wrote oulens neat, 
legible hand, and studied the theory of surveying. 

‘He was always reading, writing, 
and writing poetry,” 
of his boyhood. 

Once, while a boy, he attended court, where a | 
Kentucky lawyer made an eloquent speech in de- 
fending a man charged with murder. The boy 
went home and dreamed of courts. He got up 
mock trials, and defended imaginary prisoners. 

That court scene made him a lawyer, and he 
began making speeches on political and other top- 
ics. He would practise at all times, and his fa- 
ther had to forbid speech-making during working- | 
said he, “‘when Abe begins to speak, 
all the hands leave off work, and flock to hear 
him.” 

Lincoln’s life contradicts the common remark 
that circumstances make the man. He rose to 
eminence, yet his opportunities were few and 
meagre. He rose by mastering circumstances, 
and by gratifying his intense desire for learning 
and his habit of learning thoroughly. 

To faith all things are possible. Right purpose | 
|in youth is destiny. 


ciphering, 
says one of the companions 








er 
| THE SEVENTEENTH-YEAR CICADA. 


| 
The seventeenth-year cicada, or periodical cicada, | 
often called the seventeenth-year locust, made its ap- 
pearance in the Central States early in June this year, 
true to its strange habit of appearing above ground 
in a given place but once in seventeen years. Ac- 
cording to Prof. C. V. Riley, United States Entomol- 
ogist, this cicada in 1868 appeared in certain parts 
of south-eastern Massachusetts, in New York, Ver- 
mont, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, District of Columbia, Virginia, Ken- 
tucky and Georgia. In all these States its advent was 
to occur this May or June, according to the latitude, 
and in some of them it has been seen during the past 
June, sometimes appearing in such numbers as to 
cause alarm to fruit-raisers. We have two other spe- 
cies of cicada whose shrill ery rings through the fields 
}and the glades of our forests; but they are, like all 
other insects, short-lived, not living more than two 
years from the egg to the winged stage. The seven- 
teenth-year cicada is a most remarkable exception to 
all other insects, and even numerous other species of 
its own genus, in attaining a great age. It isa 
Methuselah among insects. 

Early in summer our cicada breaks out of the 
ground, crawls upon or flies to the smaller branches 
or twigs of trees, usually the oak and hickory, but 
often any kind of hard-wood trees, including fruit 
trees, and sometimes evergreens. With her saw-like 
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| was reached. Now the courier, who, daring the whole 
journey, had not spoken a single word, said,— 

“That is Varna. Be good enough to inquire as to 
nuthenticity of our proclamation.’ 
here is no need for me to do that,” stammered 
the merchant; ‘‘the uniform of the Russian troops is 
well-known to me.” 

“Well, then, your presence here is no longer neces- 
sary. In a quarter of an hour another courier returns 
}to Warsaw. You will join him, and on your arriv al 
there you will make your report to the Grand Duke.” 

The return journey was begun punctually at the 
time stated. Constantine received the “unwilling 
| tourist” with a hearty laugh, and said,— 

“Now go again to the coffee- house where you so 
openly expressed your doubt about the capture of 
Varna, and tell the guests there assembled that you 
actually found the Russians in possession.” 


the 





i  - 
For the Companion. 
DESPOTISM. 


Night in Stamboul is at its drowsy noon; 

Like hollowed crystal beam the faint-starred skies; 
Where cypresses throng black below the moon 

The pale domes of the Sultan’s palace rise. 


No sound this deep repose will break till dawn, 
Save when the tremor of some long breeze runs 
Between the oleanders on the lawn, 
‘here swarthy sentries loll beside their guns. 


Dead still the town; close-guarded, here and there, 
The massive gates loom high in silver shade; 


During the evening he accosted me by saying,— 

“From Madison, mister?” 

Not feeling disposed to gratify his impertinent pro. 
clivities, I abruptly replied,— 

“No, sir.’ 

He then said,— 

— yer from Mineral Pint, hay?” 


“Goin’ to Milwaukee?” 

“No ” 

“Oh, maybe yer goin’ to Racine?” 

“No, sir; no, I tell you.” 

I then asked him if there were any other items of 
information upon which I could enlighten him. He 
hesitated for an instant, then continued: 

“Live at Prairie du Chien?” 

“No.’ 

“May be you live at Gerlence?” 

“No, sir. 

“Where du ye make it yer hum?” 

I replied, ‘Nowhere in particular,” but informed 
him that the peculiar idiosyncrasy of my individual 
penchant rather inclined me to adopt a cosmopolitan 
life. This answer appeared to puzzle him greatly, 
and the only reply he made was to exclaim,— 

“You don’t say so, neow, du yer?” 

He suspended his interrogatories here, but evident- 
ly resolved to watch me closely. 

Now the fact is, I was at that time stationed at 
Fort Winnebago, and on my way to Chicago, but I 
firmly resolved that the Yankee (I am one myself, 
and have a right to tell them their faults) should not 
discover it if I could possibly prevent it. Soon after- 
ward, however, my travelling companion entered, 
and approaching me, said, “I wish, Marcy, on your 

















Alike o’er mosque and mart, o’er street and square, 
One silence of the sepulchre is laid. 


Stern is the curse that crushes, bans or dooms 
All rebels that may venture, scheme or dare... . 
Some groan their hearts away in dungeon glooms; 
In exile or in slavery some despair. 


What peace at last this Orient empire lulls, 
What safety from alarm its despot cheers, 
Guarded by fortresses of human skulls 
That tower to-night o’er moats of blood and tears! 


And he whose patient hope no peril dims, 
Whose hoy oe rate zeal no fear of failure mars, 
To tear the chains from liberty’s white limbs 


Must fight his way through swarms of scimetars! 





t, even now, where purple pomps unfold, 

Sultan, with ‘all power at dark eclipse, 

Dies from the poisoned wine, whose cup of gold 
His own Sultana lifted to his lips! 


EDGAR FAWCETT. 
—_ 
A LION-HUNT. 


Mr. Andersson, in his ‘‘Four Years’ Wanderings in 
the Wilds of Southwest Africa,” records the follow- 
ing graphic description of his encounter with a lion: 
“One day, when at dinner, I was interrupted by the 
arrival of several natives, who, in breathless haste, 
related that a lion had just killed one of their goats, 
and begged me to lend a hand in destroying the 
beast. They had so often cried ‘wolf,’ that I did not 
give much heed to their statements; but, as they per- 
sisted in their story, I at last determined to ascertain 
the truth. Shouldering my trusty double-barrelled 
gun, loaded with steel-pointed balls, I followed the 
men. 





ovipositor the female punctures the twig, making a 
straight row of double slits in each of which she 
deposits a pair of pearl-white eggs, one-twelfth of an 
inch in length. The twigs thus wounded die off, or 
may remain green. The young hatch in about six | 





the 20th of July and the Ist of August; they drop 
down to the ground, where they penetrate deep into 
the soil, gathering around the rootlets of the oak, 
which they puncture with their tiny beaks, and thus 
live upon the sap of the tree for over sixteen years. 
| The lurve have been found at a depth of five feet in | 





the ground, and in one case ten feet. 

When the larva has become fully grown, at the ap- 
proach of warm weather towards the end of the six- | 
teenth year, it finishes its transformations, the wings | 
grow out as little pads or scales on the side of the 
body, and by the end of May or early in June it 
breaks forth out of the ground. The head and thorax 
split open, and the winged adult cicada draws itself 
out of the rent. Now the woods resound with the 
shrill, noisy ery of the males. 

Centuries ago the Greek poet Anacreon very un- 
gallantly sung: 











“Happy the cicada live, 
For they all have voiceless wives.” 

The shrilling apparatus of the male cicada is an 
anticipation in nature of the kettle-drum. There is 
a pair of these large musical organs at the base of 
the hind body under the wings. The drum-head is 
represented by a large tense membrane; an intricate 
system of muscles controlled by a nerve causes the 
membrane to vibrate and thus produce a rattling, 
shrill noise. Ina few days after passing and depos- 


| At that time, however, I had not obtained any expe 
| imental knowledge of the old saying, ‘A burnt child 


“In a short time we reached the spot where the 
lion was believed to have taken refuge. This was in 
a dense tamarisk brake, of some considerable extent, 
situated partially on, and below, the sloping banks of 


return from C hicago, you would remember me Very 
kindly to the officers at Winnebago.” 

The inquisitive individual instantly jumped up, and 
with a most gratified expression of countenance ex- 


| claimed,— 


“© Mr. Marcy, ye make it yer hum tu Winnebago, 
| doan’t ye, and yer goin’ tu Chicago, aint ye?” 


cio eee 
REPEATING THE BLUNDER. 


Some people never learn from experience. If they 
could live their lives over again, they would commit 
the same blunders in exactly the same places. A good 
illustration of this occurred on the Boston and Maine 
Railroad, while a party of excursionists was on its 
way to Bar Harbor. Inthe forward end of one car 
sat two Irishwomen. One of them had charge of a 
baby, which could not have been more than six 
months old. With the recklessness that sometimes 
characterizes the race, the mother had given the child 
a russet apple. 

The two women were chatting away, paying no at- 
tention to the baby, which continued to gnaw its way 
around the apple. At last, having bit off a piece big- 
|ger than it could swallow, it began to choke in a 
frightfully realistic way. The two women, thrown 
into a panic, seemed unable to devise any remedy. 

“O Jimmy, what’s the matter wid yez?”’ screamed 
the mother. 

“Hit him on the back, Maggie, hit him on the 

ack!” shouted the other. 

“Oh, he’ll die shure, he will!” exclaimed the ago- 
nized mother, while the child grew black in the face, 
and the affair began to look serious. 

There was a great commotion at that end of the 
ear. ‘The women screamed, the baby kicked and 
gasped, and the passengers were as much disturbed 
as if a band of train-robbers had boarded the car. 








the Swakop. On the rising ground, above the brake, 


weeks after the eggs have been deposited, or between | were a number of the natives armed with assegais | and vigorously thumped its back. 


and guns; others of them were in the brake endeavor- 
ing to oust the lion. 

“But as it seemed to me that the ‘beaters’ were 
timid, and, moreover, somewhat slow in their move- 
ments, I called them back; and, accompanied by only 
one or two persons, as also a few worthless dogs, en- 
tered the brake myself. 
proceeding; for, in places, the cover was so thick and 
tangled as to oblige me to creep on my hands and 
| knees; and the lion, in consequence, might easily 
| have pounced upon me without a moment’s warning 









dreads the fire,’ and therefore felt little or no appre- 
hension. 

“Thus I had proceeded for some time; when sud- 
denly, and within a few paces of where I stood, 
heard a low, angry growl, which caused the dogs to 
slink behind me with their tails between their legs. 
Immediately afte rw ards, a tremendous shout of ‘On- 
geama! Ongeama!’ was raised by the natives on the 
bank above, followed by adischarge of fire-arms. But 
no lion made its appearance. 

“Accompanied by only a single native, I entered 





It was rather a dangerous | 


Suddenly an energetic-looking lady rushed down 

| the aisle, seized the child, turned it head downwards, 
The two helpless 
Irishwomen groaned, wrung their hands, and ejacu- 
ated. 

Under this heroic treatment the child soon threw 
out the piece of apple. The lady placed the babe, 
gasping and sobbing, into its mother’s arms. She 
was profuse with her thanks. 

“O mum, if the saintsin heavin’ won’t bless ye for 
what ye’ve done for my Jimmy! (To the child), 
“Shut up, ye spalpeen! There’s nothin’ ailin’ ye now! 
An oh, mum, won't ye plaze pick up the apple down 
there by yer feet!” (To the child), “There! there! 
Stop yer howlin’. Take that an’ be quiet now, will 
yez!” 

“ And she actually put into the grimy paw of the 
youngster the apple which had been the cause of all 
the uproar! 

That baby was evidently not born to be choked to 
death. At least, the mother thought so; but the 
passengers breathed more freely when the two wom- 
en got out of the car, before the choking process had 
time to be repeated. 











———§. 





the brake, which I examined for some time without 
seeing anything; but on arriving at that part of the 
cover we had first searched, and when in a spot com- 
paratively tree from bushes, up sprang the beast 
within a few paces of me 





| iting their eggs the brood dies, and the forest is again 
comparatively silent. 

We should add that there is also a thirteen-yea A 
brood, a variety of the other, which during the 
1s72 appeared in Illinois, Missouri, Georgia, Ten- 
nessee, Mississippi, Louisiana, Kansas and Arkansas, 
and which was expected during the past May. 

While the young puncture the rootlets of trees, 
living upon the sap, they rarely, if ever, so far as is 
known, do any injury to trees. But the females in 
ovipositing cause sometimes much destruction to 
fruit-trees, especially in nurseries, and sometimes 
they puncture grape-vines. By hand-picking many 
ean be destroyed at this time, but their numbers are 
so great that it is almost impossible to prevent their 
depredations, which, however, are only local. The 
cicada is harmless, neither stinging nor biting. 

A. 8. P. 
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AN UNWILLING TOURIST. 


A German paper tells an anecdote, associated with 
the capture of Varna, in Turkey, which illustrates the 
despotic power of the Russian Government, and the 
rough and ready style inwhich Russian officials pun- 
ish criticism. One of the heroes of the anecdote was 
a Warsaw merchant, a German, who ventured in a 
| coffee- house to doubt the correctness of the report 
announcing that the Russians had taken Varna: 


The following morning an official handed him a 
summons to — before the Grand Duke Constan- 
tine immediately. 

“What offence have I committed?” asked the fright- 
ened merchant. 

“That you will soon learn,” was the laconic answer. 

The merchant put on his best clothes, and promptly 
appeared at the palace, where he was received by the 
Grand Duke himself with the harsh words 





have taken Varna! What do you know of the affair, 
that you venture to express your doubt in such a man- 
ner?” 

“Your Imperial Highness, I know nothing at all,” 
| stammered the merchant. “I only thought so.” 

“You must learn to think correctly.” 

“I did not mean it wrongly.” 

“I quite believe that. Nevertheless, that you may 
in future carefully consider your words before you 
speak, I will give youa little lesson. At this moment 
a courier leaves for Varna; you will accompany him, 
and convince yourself of the truth of the news.” 

Prayers availed nothing. The poor merchant, with- 
out taking farewell of his family, was compelled, just 
us he stood, to ascend the courier’s “kibitka,”” and 
proceed with him 

Night and day they travelled, unti] at last Varna 








“So you do not believe that the Emperor's troops 


“It was a black-maned lion, and one of the largest | 


I ever remember to have encountered in Africa. But 
his movements were so rapid, so silent and smooth 
| withal, that it was not until he had partially entered 
| the thick cover (at which time he might have been 
about thirty paces distant) that I could fire. On re- 
ceiving the ball, he wheeled short about, and, with a 
terrific roar, bounded towards me. When within a 
few paces, he crouched as if about to spring, having 
his head embedded, so to say, between his fore-paws. 

“Drawing a hunting-knife and slipping it over the 
wrist of my right hand, I dropped on one knee, and, 
thus prepared, awaited the onset. It was an awful 
moment of suspense; and my situation was critical 
in the extreme. Still my presence of mind never for 
a moment forsook me—indeed, I felt that nothing 
but the most perfect coolness and absolute self-com- 
mand would be of any avail. 
| “Whilst | was intently watching his every motion, 
| he suddenly bounded towards me; but—whether it | 
was owing to his not perceiving me, partially con- 
cealed as I was in the long grass, or to my instinct- 
ively throwing my body on one side or to his miscal- 
culating the distance—in making his last spring he 
went clear over me, and alighted on the ground three 
or four paces beyond. 

“Instantly, and without rising, I wheeled round on 
my knee, and discharged my second barrel; and as 
1is broadside was then towards me, lodged a ball in 
his shoulder, which it completely shattered. 

‘‘He made a rush at me; but owing to his disabled 
~ ite, I happily avoided him. It was, however, a 

hair’s-breadth escape, as he passed me within arm’s 
length, and scrambled into the thick cover beyond, 
where I did not deem it prudent to pursue him. 
Several days after, his carcass was found not far from 
where he had gone into the bush.’ 





CURIOSITY. 


The people of New England have long enjoyed, or 
otherwise, a notoriety for their curiosity in regard to 
the private and personal affairs of others. Their 
perseverance and tact in gaining the information 
they desire is noless proverbial. The following, from 
Colonel Marey’s ‘Reminiscences of Army Life,” goes 
a long way in support of the popular verdict: 


DRINKING A TEAR. 


The passionate Hebrew metaphor of the beverage 
of tears, found in several places in the Psalms, is sel- 
dom fulfilled literally. But here an affecting instance 
in real life illustrates the sad truth that few people in 
this world can do evil without making others weep. 
The scene is copied from the Arkaysas Traveller : 


“Boys, I won’t drink without you take what I do,” 
| said old Josh Spilit, in reply to an invitation. Le 
| Was a toper of long standing and abundant capacity, 

and the boys looked at him with astonishment. 
| “The idea,” one of them replied, ‘that you should 
prescribe conditions is laughable. Perhaps you want 
to force one of your abominable mixtures down us. 

You are the chief of mixed drinkers, and I won’t 
agree to your condition.” 

‘‘He wants us to run in castor oil and brandy,” said 

the Judge, who would have taken the oil to get the 
| brandy. 

“No, I’m square. Take my drink, and I’m with 
| you.” 

The boys agreed, and stood along the bar. All 
| turned to ‘Spilit, and looked at him with interest. 

“Mr. Bar-tender,” said he, “give me a glass of wa- 
ter > 

cw hat? Water!” 

“Yes, water. It’s anew drink to me, I admit, and 
it’s a scarce article, 1 expect. Several days ago, as a 
parcel of us went fishing, we took a fine chance of 
whiskey along, and had a heap of fun. ’Long toward 
evenin’ I got powerful drunk, and crawled off under 
a tree and went to sleep. The boys drank up all the 
whiskey and came back to town. They thought it 
was a good joke ’cause they’d left me out there drunk, 
and told it ’round town with a mighty bluster. My 
son got hold of the report, and told it at home. Well, 

lay under that tree all night, and when I woke in 
the morning, my wife sot right thar side of me. She 
said nothin’ when I woke up, but sorter turned away 
her head, and I could see she was chokin’. 

“*T wish I had suthin’ to drink,’ says I. Then she 
took a cup wot she had fotched with her, and went up 
to whar a spring cum up, and dipped up a cupful and 
fotched it tume. Jest as she was handin’ it to me, 
she leant over to hide her eyes; I saw a tear drop inter 
the water. I tuck the cup and drank, and raisin’ my 
| hands, I vowed that I'd never drink my wife’s tears 
again, as | had been doin’ for the last twenty years, 
| and that I was goin’ to stop. You boys know who it 

was that left me. You was allin the gang. 
yive me another glass of water, Mr. Bartender.” 











o> 





I was travelling through Wisconsin during the | 


early period of its settlement in 1838, and stopped | 


“How is it, Mr. Brown,” said the mill-owner to the 


over night at a small log tavern in Janesville, on farmer, “that when I came to measure those five bar- 


Rock River 


room. 
| New England, 


he was going, and what his business was. 





who made himself conspicuous by | of your own flour-barrels.’ 
questioning every one as to where he was from, where 


The house, on my arrival, was occupied , rels of apples I bought from you, I found them nearly 
bya number of trave llers, all crowded into one small 
Among them I observed a man evidently from | 


| a barrel short? 


“Singular, very singular, for I put them up in some 


“Ahem! Did, eh? Well, ee I made a mis- 
take, Fine weather, isn’t it 
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‘across the field, and catching sight of the poor 
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For the Companion. 


WHICH MAMMA LIKES BEST. 


Just hear those darling little kits 
Go “Mew, mew, mew, mew, mew,”— 
I do not know a thing that sounds 
More cunning, now, do you? 


| 
| 


And then those tiny chickens, there— 
Do listen: “Week, week, week,” — 
*Tis twice as pretty, I am sure, 
As if they all could speak. 
The bonny birdies—hear them, too: 
“Chip, chip, chip, chip,” they call; 
And “Chee, chee, chee,”’—they really are 
The sweetest of them all. 
And even when old Carlo barks, 
His “‘Bow, wow, wow, wow, wow,” 
Is not so pretty, but it means, 
“I’m glad to see you now.” 
But some one says that none of these 
Are half so sweet to hear 
As when I whisper soft, and say, 
“I love you, mamma dear!” Ss. D. 
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For the Companion, 


THE TEMPORARY DOLL. 


It was only a towel rolled up 
snugly and roundly, with one of 


Bessie’s smallest aprons buttoned $ 


over it, and a pink handkerchief 
pinned about its neck. 

Not much of a dolly to be sure, 
but it answered to hug and love, 
and was a great comfort to Bessie 
when she went to bed nights, and 
on rainy days, too, that summer, 
when she went to the mountains. 

Her mamma and she did not 
have a very large trunk, and it 
was so closely packed when they 
left home, that no room could be 
found in it for a doll. 

“You won’t want one up there,” 
mamma said. “You will be play- 
ing out of doors all day long, and 
a doll would be of no use.” 


thought, and they left three dolls 
at home, sitting up straight in the 
play-house. 

For two or three days after they 
reached the boarding-house all 
went well. Bessie ran about pick- 
ing flowers, gathering berries, and 
playing with the children she 
found there. 

But there came a rainy day 
and the other little girls, who had 
brought their dolls, had something 
to amuse them. Bessie had noth- 
ing. She could not read nor go 
out, and she hadn’t any doll. By 
night she fairly broke down and 


Who sa 


erled. ac aan pce BETS 
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“Dear me! This will never do!” & SSS venanosowr ee & 
: ry — —o~ Sik. ane 
said her mamma. ‘We must cer- — ausseet © 


tainly make a temporary doll!” 

“What 2s atempry doll ?” asked 
Bessie, with a subsiding sob. 

Well, it proved to be this doll, made out of a 
towel, and Bessie took it to her heart and went to 
sleep with it in her arms. 

The next morning, as it was still raining, she 
stayed up stairs and played, and never was a dolly 
more fondled and sung to than this little towel 
doll. But Bessie did not like to take her treasure 
down stairs, where it could be seen by others. 

“T love it, and I am afraid they will laugh at it,” 
she confessed to her mother. 

So the temporary doll lived a hidden life in the 
bedroom, though Bessie could not refrain from 
telling her playmates sometimes, when they pa- 
raded their dolls, that hers was a great deal sweet- 
er and prettier and nicer than theirs. And so it 
was to her, for she really loved it. 

“What kind of a doll is it?” asked Gracie Lew- 
is. ‘Mine is French, and Edith’s is wax. What 
is yours ?” 

“Oh, it’s a tempry doll!” said little Bessie, with 
a wise nod of her head, but she never would show 
it. 

The children talked about it among themselves, 
but none of them could tell what a “tempry” doll 
was, so they finally decided that it must be a very 
nice kind indeed, and that Bessie wasn’t allowed 
to handle it much. 

But Bessie began to feel sorry for her doll be- 
cause it was kept so shut up in the bedroom, and 
one day, carefully hiding it in her apron, she ran 
with it away from the house, over the wall, and 
down by a big mossy rock in the field, where it 
could learn the difference between clover and 
golden-rod. 

There it lay very contentedly, and Bessie left it 
for a few moments while she went to dig some 
Sweet-flag. 

Just then the big dog Rover came bounding 





| good-naturedly he held the doll behind him till she 


Ghere wag 
a small girl 


Rramed 


fimandy, 


So she thought, and so Bessie Ww 


“When they 
sive me 


some Gandy, 


“tempry doll,” he caught it up between his teeth, 
|and ran joyously away with it. 

Bessie pursued him, but all in vain. He ran 
|into the boarding-house yard, right through the 
| group of children who were playing croquet, and 
then dashed up the road. 





At last it was time for Bessie and her mamma 
to go back to the city. ‘The trunk was packed the 
night before, and in the morning there was only 
just time to eat breakfast, put up a lunch, say 
good-by all around, and get into the wagon to 
drive to the station. 

As the horses were moving off, Bessie asked, 


“Oh, my doll! my doll!” screamed Bessie, all | “Did you pack my ‘tempry doll,’ mamma ?” 


out of breath, as she hurried after him. 


“Oh no,” laughed her mother; “I packed her 


“Her doll! He’s got her doll!” cried the chil- | clothes, but Ileft her behind. We couldn't take | 
dren, and they all joined in the chase. But their | her.” 


little feet could not fly fast enough. 
Oniy one big boy managed to catch up with 


looking at it, panting and laughing. 
“Charley! Charley! don’t let them see it!’”’ he 
heard Bessie calling, before she reached him, and 


could come and get it. 

“So that’s the ‘tempry doll’?” he asked her, 
quizzingly. 

“Don’t tell, Charley, wild you?” she begged, 
and for the sake of her tearful blue eyes, he kept 
her secret, and would not tell the other children 
what kind of a doll it was. 

“T saw something pink!” said Gracie. 

“T don’t believe it’s anything much!” pouted 
Edith. 

But at all events, they did not see it, for Bessie 
ran home with it in her apron, and after that it 
never left the bedroom again. 





Edith and Gracie, and up to the deserted room 
Rover at last, and he rescued the doll, and stood | they ran and hunted all about. But though they 
searched the closet ande bureau, and even peeped 
under the pillows, they could not find any doll at 
all. Nothing was left lying around, unless it was 
a soiled towel very much creased, which hung 
on a bed-post. 


big without looking at you ?” 


“They left the doll! they left the doll!” said 


Wasn’t it queer ? 
on —~ > ——_—_ 
CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 





Little Mabel asked her father one day to taste a 


most delicious apple. What remained was rue- | 
fully inspected a moment when she asked,— 


“Do you know, papa, how I can tell you are 


“T cannot say,” was ‘the reply. 
“T can tell by the bite you took out of my ap- | 


ple,” was the crushing answer. 








For the Companion. 


A GREEDY LITTLE GIRL. 
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For the Companion, 
JOHNNY’S FROG. 


Johnny looked over a fence, and saw a boy by 
a pond. The boy was getting something out of 
the pond, and Johnny wondered what it was. 

It wasn’t a chicken, or a duck, or a goose, or & 
dog, or acat. Johnny said to the boy,— 

“What's that?” And the boy said,— 

“Don’t you know a bull-frog when you see him ? 
Aint he a rouser, though? He’s as big as a 
dog.” 

“Yes,” said Johnny, “if the dog’s a very little 
dog. I wish you’d let me have him.” 

“What will you give for him?” said the boy. 

Johnny took everything out of his pockets. 
There was a top and five marbles and some shiny 
stones and a slate-pencil and a broken bubble-pipe 
and a pocket-book and a sleeve-button and a piece 
of gingerbread and a Sunday-school paper. The 
pocket-book had thirty-two cents in it. The boy 
said,— 

“T’ll take that money, if you'll give me the 
pocket-book too.” 

So Johnny gave it to him, and he threw the 
frog over the fence. It gave a jump, and almost 
went over Johnny’s head. Johnny was afraid it 
would get away, so he sat down by it and took 
hold of its hind leg. Then he called,— 

“Gra’m’ther! Gra’m’ther !” 

Grandmother was sitting on the front porch. 
She came around to see what Johnny wanted. He 
said,— 

“Gra’m’ther, see my frog. Aint he a beauty ?” 

“Ugh! Yes, dear, I suppose so.” 





“He keeps opening his mouth,” said Johnny. 
‘What's that for ?” 

“Perhaps he’s hungry,” said grandmother. 

“What do frogs eat ?” said Johnny. 

“Oh, flies and bugs, I believe,” said grandmoth- 
er. 

“Well, gra’m’ther,” said Johnny, “won’t you 
please to catch some flies for him ?” 

“Oh, I don’t think I could, dear,” grandmother 
said. And she went back to her knitting. Then 
Johnny called again,— 

“Gra'm’ther. Gra’m’ther.” 

She went to Johnny again, and he said,— 

“Well, gra’m’ther, if you’ll sit here and hold 
him, I’d/ catch the flies. Just take him by the leg 
—so.” 

“Oh, my dear, I couldn’t do it, indeed,” said 
grandmother. And she went back to her knitting 
again. 

So Johnny had to go himself, and look for flies. 
Mr. Frog began hopping about the yard. Soon he 
jumped right up on the porch where the ladies 
were sitting. 

They screamed and jumped almost as high as 
the frog. Bill, the stable-boy, caught the frog, 
and gave him a fling over the fence into the pond. 

Johnny got there just in time to see him go 
splash! into the water. He came and sat ona 
step, looking very mournful. 

“T don’t think very much of gra’m’thers that 
can’t catch flies or hold frogs,” he said. 

Grandmother smiled, and gave Johnny a kiss 
and a quarter. Then she went on knitting the red 
mittens with blue tops for Johnny when he makes 





snow-balls next winter. 


, 4. To quake. 


the best, and - 
then share 


the rest: 


It ig much 


Way, said 
fimandy. 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzeles, &c. 
a 
CHARADE, 


To find a boy, my first and second take; 
My third is something he will often make. 
Had he the churm which to my whole belonged, 
His magic world with treasures would be thronged. 
HASTON, 
2. 


PECULIAR DOUBLE ACROSTICS, 
(Words of Seven Letters.) 


1. Seattered. 7. To grow more obsti 
2. Ascertaining the gen- nate. 
uineness of. 8 A masculine name. 
3. Walked lamely. 9. A tragedy by Rev. C. 
Maturin. 
5. To fall. 10. Conducts, 
6. Desired with eager- 11. A simple portion of 
ness. that whichis complex. 


The 1, 2,3, 4 and 5 letters of the third line, read 
down, will give the name of some garments; the 6, 7, 
8, 9, 10 and 11, read in the same manner, will give a 
French masculine name. All these connected will 
give the name of a noted Frenchman who was exe 
cuted on July 28, 1794. 

The 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 letters of the 
fifth line, read down, will give a 
masculine name; the 7, 8,9, 10 and 
11, read in the same mafner, will 
give a word meaning to impel. All 
these, connected, will give the name 
of an English philanthropist who 
died on July 29, 1833. o. 0. ¥. 


® 3. 


A SUBMARINE DISH. 


out eres | 


From 1 to 6 down, right hand, a 
mecting, or place of meeting; 1 to 
6 down, left hand, name of a river; 
1 to 1 across, an equipage; 2 to 2 
(omitting the outer letters), a ledge 
of rocks near the surface of the 
water; 3 to 3, vacant; 4 to 4, visible 
signs, 5 to 5, confidence; 6 to 6 
(curved line), to manage; 7 to 7, is 
often used for itself and for what it 


NZ - an: 2 : vom % ic 
WR contains; s8tos, a gem in rhombic 


prisms. The central line down shows 
the name of a form of sponge. 


EK. L. EK. 
4. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
(A Riddle within a Riddle.) 
53 Letters. 


est My whole is a line of Shakespeare, 
propounding a riddle. 

My 15, 14, 39, 52, 7, 47, 3, 24, 35, 26, 
15, 10, 28, 12 is the play in which it 
is found. 

My 19, 35, 11, 7, 53, 49, 24, 47, 42 is 
the occupation of the man who pro- 
posed it. 

My 48, 21, 19, 18, 51, 11, 22, 6 was 
the classical answer given to it. 

My 2, 14, 15, 10, 37, 42, 26, 34, 43, 33 
is the name of the man who guessed 


it. 

My 50, 19, 28, 10, 14, 47, 9, 8, 45, 32, 
40, 26 was his profession. 

My 4, 13, 40, 9, 10, 46, 11 is the an- 
swer in plain English. 

My 34, 17, 27, 30, 31, 11, 38, 40, 47 
is the name of the man who ex- 
plained the classical answer. 

My 20, 41, 14, 26, 16 embraces the 
length of the classical answer. 

My 1, 25, 29 was the faculty bywhich the propounder 
suggested he could guess the riddle. 

My 5, 10, 26, 44 is what you will not have to do long 
in order to solve this enigma. 

My whole is in 3, 19, 36 Fourth. J. 2. 


5. 
GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES. 


Find in the initials of the names required to fill the 
blanks the name of a passage of water. It was first 
sailed by an Englishman in 1585, who gave it his 
name : 


is the common name of the united Sioux 
tribes. The Indians called the ——— river “the boat 
destroyer,” because of its high and violent tides. 
is noted for its export of raisins. The town of 
—— is named for its situation between the lakes. 
has been called “the thirsty land,” because it 
issodry. The Bible town Thessaloniea is now called 
. The town of is famous for tin and cop- 
per. Byron, in one of his poems, calls the river 
“arrowy.” The name of the river -- signifies a 
river. In Indian language, — (a river) means 
“the sleepy ones,” and signifies the “river with 
the big bend.” 
































Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. (1) GEORGE (2) Fox, founder of Society of 
Friends. George means a husbandman. 
2. 1, Adonis; 2, Rime; 3, Ikaros; 4, Andromache; 
5, Deukalion; 6, Naros; 7, Embla.—ARIADNB. 


3. Goody Two-Shoes, Red Riding-Hood. 


4. Books by Miss Muloch: The Adventures of a 
Brownie; The Little Lame Prince; Little Sunshine’s 
Holiday; The Cousin from India; Twenty Years 
Ago; An Only Sister; Motherless. 

5. ABRACADABRA 

AGRICULTOR 
ARABYARAB 


& ASK A 
A TEC 
LV 
AIR 
AB 
A 





6. Fungus. 
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The Subscription Price of the COMPANION is 
V5 a “ar, paymentin advance. NEW SUB- | 
sCRIP TIOND an commence at any time during ths 

The C omp: anion is sent to subscribers until an ex- | 
plicit order is reecived by the Publishers for its dis- 
continuance, and all payment of arrearages is made, 
as required by law. 

Payment for the C ampanion, whe *n sent by mail, 
should be made in) Money Orders, B: "7 Cheeks, or 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF AN BE PRO- 
CURED, send the money in a Reg stored Letter. All 
postinasters are required to register letters when- 
ever requested to do so, 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else itis stolen. Persons who send 
silver tous inaletter must do iton their own re- 
sponsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after receipt of | 
money by us before the date opposite your name on 
your paper can be changed, 

Discontinuances,—Remember that the Publishers | 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. Re- 
turning your paper will not enable us to discontinue 
it, as we cannot find your name on our books unless 
your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent, Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done, 

The Date against your name on the margin of 
val. paper shows to what time your subseription is 
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aid. 

The¢ Jourts have decided that all subse ribe rs to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their pape rs are ordered to be dise ontinue dd, 

Let ti’ fo Publishers should be addressed to PER- 
RY ASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, 
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For the Companion, 
DEGENERATION OF THE ARTERIES. | 


The arteries convey the blood from the heart to 
every part of the body. They are not passive tubes, | 
but have a propulsive action of their own whereby | 
they aid that of the heart. They consist of three | 
coats, besides an enclosing sheath. The middle coat | 
consists of elastic muscular rings, by the contraction | 
and dilatation of which the vessels are successively | 
narrowed and enlarged. The nerves regulate their 
action. It will be seen that a healthy condition of | 
the arteries is of prime importance. But the arteries 
may become diseased 

One of their most frequent and serious diseases is 
a peculiar degeneration of their inner coat. It shows 
itself at tirst in thickened patches, causing a bulging 
toward the interior—the result of some inflammatory 
action. Later these patches soften and become paste- 
like, whence the name of the disease, atheroma, from 
a Greek word signifying “meal.’’? This pasty mass 
may be washed out into the blood; or it may become 
calcified, and studded with little hard points extend- 
ing into the blood-current. These atheromatous 
patches may be of different sizes, vary much in num- 


ber, and be contined to afew arteries, or be exten- 
sively diffused. 

Where the inner coat is thus destroyed, the weak- 
ened vessel, under the arterial pressure, may swell 
out into pouches (aneurisms), or may even burst. 
When the patch becomes calcified, the blood, flowing 
against the jutting points, may form fibrinous clots, 
just as we may form them by stirring blood in a ves- 
sel with astick. This fibrin may fill up an artery, 
and shut off the flow of blood to a part. This is one 
of the causes of senile gangrene—the death of, per- 
haps, the foot in an old man. Or bits of the clot may 
be carried to remote small arteries, say of the brain, | 
and cause embolism (a plugging), with fatal conse- | 
quences, 





These atheromatous changes may also cause soft- 
ening of the brain, by merely retarding the flow 
of blood to it, and thus interfering with its nutrition, 
and may cause enlargement of the heart—the left 
ventricle—by the greater labor imposed on it. The 
calcification of the coronary artery is one cause of 
angina pectoris, 

Intemperate habits, violent exertions, gout, exces- 
sive anxiety and mental labor are some of its causes, 
and these also suggest the habits which tend to pre- 
vent the disease. 


| 


+> 
ATTACKED BY KEAS. 


They have a singular kind of parrot in New Zea- 
land, which, from its peculiar cry, is called a “kea.” 
It is so bold and fearless, and, withal, so noisy, that 
travellers regard it as a bore and nuisance. Mr. W. 
S. Green, in his “High Alps of New Zealand,” gives 
his experience with this bird as follows,— 

“We were aroused from our slumbers about dawn 
on February 26 by the flapping of the wings, and 
querulous cries of three keas near our tent. My men 
rose to get some breakfast, and start for the lower 
camp, and I lay snug in my bed, determined to get an- 
other doze. 

“I could hear my man pelting the birds with 
stones, and after the men were gone I heard claws 
scraping the ridge of the tent. “Fearing that they 
might tear a hole in the material, | wriggled from my | 
lair, and, stepping out of the tent, stretched and | 
yawned in the sunshine, much to the astonishment of | 
the keas, who flapped about, pitching on the boulders, 
and screaming at me in an indignant manner; every 


movement I made brought down a regular volley of 
abuse. 

“There was no use in arguing with them, as I did 
not know keas’ lingo, so I thought I would eat some 
of them if possible, and selecting a few handy stones, 
I tried to tumble the nearest and most audacious bird ; 
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and never more was seen; the other, being of scien- 
tilic or inquisitive turn, hopped about amongst the 


feathers which strewed the ground, and taking up | 


one after the other, sucked the juicy end with appar- 
ent satisfaction. His feelings, however, seemed di- 
vided between curiosity with regard to the feathers 
and indignation at my presence, for, pitching on a 
boulder, near my head, he “kea’d” at me with re- 
newed vigor. 

“I made a blow at him with a stick, but, having 
learned from experience, he knew what was coming, 
and the moment I raised my hand he dodged out of | 
the way. Being determined to hit him, I held the 


stick over my shoulder ready to strike, and moved | 


about as if unmindful of his presence; he hopped 
close to me—whack! down came the stick—it hit him 
on the back, knocked out a handful of feathers, and 
tumbled him amongst the boulders, but, unfortunate- 
ly, as I missed his head, ere I could catch him he re- 
covered from the blow, and flying to a boulder about 
two hundred yards away, gave forth a volley of 
“keas” which surpassed anything of the kind I ever 
heard before. 

“The eloquence of parrots is proverbial, but this 
parrot beat all others. I would not translate all he 
said, even if I could, because, from the tone of his 


| voice, I shrewdly suspect his language was not par- 


| liamentary. After atime the flow of eloquence ceased, 
and hopping from boulder to boulder, he gained the 
top of the moraine , and then sailed away to the moun- 
tain-side.’ 

~+- — 


NOT EPICURES, 


It is suid that there is a class of savages—called the 
Dirt-Eaters—who sustain life by eating a kind of 
greasy clay. The people in some parts of Switzer- 
land have nothing to drink save melted ice—a very 
unwholesome drink. ‘To judge by the following ex- 
tract from a recent book of travel by Capt. Pim, 
there are people in Nicaragua who are reduced to al- 
most us great straits for their support as the ice- 
drinkers or dirt-eaters : 

The first few days we had to pass wooded plains 
where we suffered much from want of water, and 
from excessive heat and dust. One whole day we did 
not meet a single human being, and even when we did 
get to any habitations, we found provisions of any 
kind scarce. Almost invariably there ensued the 
same interrogatories between us and the natives. 

“Have you any eggs for sale?’’ we asked. 

“No hay,” (there are none), was the reply. 

“Plantains?” 

“No hay.” 

*“Fowls?” 

“No hay.” 

“Indian corn?” 

“No hay.” 

“Milk?” 

“No hay.” 

Beans?” 

“No hay.” 

And so on, through the whole catalogue of things 
they were likely to have. 

«Then what do you have?” 

*“ Nada, sehor, absolutamente nada,” (absolutely 
nothing). 

“But you must live on something.” 

“We have a little of this and a little of that,” was 
the reply, “but not enough to spare you any. 

Not an agreeable country for travellers blessed with 
vigorous appetites. 


- +> - 
“MARDAMWAZZLE.” 


It is said that American tourists who attempt to 
air their French in a Parisian café are sometimes 
answered by the waiter, “I no comprehend English.” 
A writer in the Newburyport Herald, in giving remi- 
niscences of Dummer Academy, tells of a spelling- 
match that broke up with a leugh stimulated by 
American-French : 


To vary the monotony, the Principal, Mr. Cleve- 
land, announced that each boy could select what 
seemed to be to him the most difficult word in the 
dictionary. 

When my turn came, I gave out “escalloped.” It 
passed perhaps a dozen boys, before it was correctly 
spelled. 

And so it went on until Taylor was reached, for we 
were arranged alphabetically. Taylor was a man at 
least twenty-tive. 

He could give us all points in mowing, planting 
potatoes, an general agriculture. He farmed it in 
summer, and attended the academy in winter. 

Taylor gave out the word “mardamwazzle.” I give 
it as he gave it, and the sequel will show how nearly 
| Lam correct in the pronunciation. 

The jhe ad of the class commenced with “mardam- 
wazl,” next “mardamworzle,” next “‘mardamwazle,” 
and so on to the end of the class. Taylor was in high 





| glee. 


It was now Mr. Cleveland’s turn. 

iF ant, the boys were all excited. 

“Boys,” said the preceptor, “I have taught this 
school for twenty-five years, and never have I been 
obliged to confess my ignorance before my scholars. 
I never met with the word before. Taylor, are you 
sure you found it in your dictionary? Bring it to 
me, 

Taylor rapidly turned over the leaves, and then tri- 
umphantly pointed tothe word. ‘There it is, sir,” 
said he. 

The master smiled; nay, more, he laughed outright. 

“Boys, the word which has puzzled us all is ‘mad- 
emoiselle.’” 


Taylor was jubi- 





+> - 
STARTLED HIM. 


Col. Will Beasley, who has just returned from the 
mountain districts of Arkansas, was determined not 
to be outdone by two “squatters.” 

“One day,’ 


’ 


said the colonel, “I stopped near a cab- 


}in, and asked of an unconcerned-looking man who 


sat on a fence,— 
“ *How far is it from here to Jones’ Ferry?’ 
***How fur is what? 
«*The road.’ 
“*What road?’ 
***To Jones’ Ferry.’ 
“*Do you want to go thar?’ 
«*Yes, or I wouldn’t ask how far it is.’ 
bad ‘Didn't know but you was out surveyin’ the coun- 


“He leaned over, spit at something on the ground, 
and seemingly dismissed the subject from his mind. 

“Come, wake up!’ said 1; but he paid no atten- 
tiontome. Thenl thought that it would be a good 
idea to startle him. 

«My friend, said I, ‘did you know that Andrew 
Jackson was dead?’ 

“He jumped off the fence and shouted, ‘Mose, fetch 
some weapon here, quick! Here’s a feller ‘lechun- 
eerin’ agin old Andy.’” 
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“OH YES!” 





however, he hopped up as the stone approached, and | 
abused me more vehemently than ever. 

“Fetching water from the spring, I now proceeded | 
to cook my breakfast. The keas seemed more aggra- 
vated than ever at this absurd action on my part; as 
I knelt near the fire, they all but pitched on my 
head, so se 





and knocked the most forward of my tormentors on 
the head. 
“I proceeded at once to pluck my prize, and pre- 
pare him for the pot. 
“One kea, seeing this, sailed away terror-stricken, 





zing a stick, I made a sudden blow with if, 


How many of the troubles, injuries and wrongs 
that embitter our daily life, and rob it of its sweet- 
ness, are like the child’s grief in the following? Per- 
haps, if we stop to analyze them, more of these 
| | troubles are of this character than we think. 

A little girl sat on the floor, crying. After awhile 
she stopped and seemed buried in thought. Looking 
| up suddenly, she said,— 
| ‘Mamma, what was I cryin’ about?” 
| Because I wouldn't let you go down town.’ 
| Qh yes,” and her tears flowed afresh, 
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GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’ 


“Drinking Buttermilk.” 














Referring to an article under the above heading in | 
the COMPANION of July 9th, commending buttermilk as 
le wholesome and nutritious drink, owing to the lactic 
acid it contains, the Avery Lactate Co., of Boston, desire 
to inform whom it may concern that the pure milk acid 
referred to is prepared and put up by them under the | 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 


Seld by Grocers irocers everywhere. 


THE BRADLEY W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
— |Wheat Baking Powder 


"I eal te [u. Perry's pat- | AWARDED GOLD MEDAL (First Prize) at 
Ciuolutely free from Horse Motion. | NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION OVER 


absolutely free from Horse Motion. 
Illus.Price List Free. 4r adie wee, Ov, ALL COMPETITORS, 
It contains no injurious ingre- 


Sy racuse, N. Y. 22 College Pl., N. Y. 
dient 


CHOLERA INFANTUM reese 


stances in ‘the bread, all pure 
PREVENTED BY USING 


grape Cream of Tartar and 
NESTLE’S MILK FOOD. 


Alum Powders do. 

It restores to the Flour the 
highly important constituents 
rejected in the bran of the 

This is the only infant’s food that COURTS THE 
SEVERE TEST OF HOT WEATHER. By the 
use of Nestle’s Food the lives of thousands of puny 
infants have been saved. 


Wheat. 
It makes a better and lighter 
Pamphilets giving full information sent free on appli- 
cation to 


biscuit than any other Baking 
THOS. LEEMING & CO., 


Powder. 
Samples sent free on application. 
18 College Place, NEW YORK. 


copyright name of “Lactart,” and may be obtained of 
most leading druggists and grocers throughout the coun- 
try. Lactart is the purest and most healthful of all bev- | 
erages. It makes a delicious and refreshing drink with 
water and sugar only, while a rich and nutritious 
draught of buttermilk is obtainable at all times, by sim- 
ply stirring a teaspoonful into a tumbler of fresh sweet 
milk. (Adv. 


a 
When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 

When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 

When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria, 

When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. (Adv. 




















MARTIN KALBFLEISCH’S SONS, 
Established 1829, NEW YORK, 
remedy extant for the cure of 


Skin Diseases; clears all im- 


purities, and renders the skin TRACE MARE 
smooth and beautiful. 

CAUTION.—There are counterfeits! 
Ask for Glenn’s. 








GLENN'S SULPHUR SOAP. 


The most effective external 








| FOR INFANTS & INVAUDS, 
Of druggists, 25 cts.; 5 cakes, 60 cts.; 
— mailed on receipt of price, and 
5 ets. extra per cake, by C. N. CRITTENTON, Prop’r, 
1b Fulton $ Street, New York, 





P ike’ 8  Toothac he Drops Cure in One ‘Minute. | | HE only perfect substitute for Mother’s Milk. 


The most nourishing diet for invalids and nursing 
German Corn Remover Kills Corns & Bunions. mothers. Keeps in all climates. Commended by phy- 


sicians. Sold everywhere. Send for our book, “The 


NCLO- Care and Feeding of Infants.” Sent free. 
SWISS DOLIBER, GOODALE & CO., Boston, Mass. 
For Children PAST Teething. | 66 ” 
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Write us for testimonials of the medi- 
cal profession regarding it. Reversible Collarss* Cuffs 
GOLD MEDAL FABRIC.) 
ANGLO-SWISS CONDENSED MILK CO, ieaen eae teed — . ae uffs & ¢ “yo at 
yens, Angelo, Raphae 0,4 size b F : 
PR. 0. Box 3773, New-York. ze aphaeil or ur any iz vy mal 3 


eversible Collar Co., Factory, ¢ ‘ambridge, Mass. 
See large adv. in YOUTH’s COMPANION, July 2nd. 


The Neverslip Track Shoe, 


The Shoe illustrated below is for the use of trainers and drivers, and is designed to save them the 
inconvenience caused by slippery tracks. It is made with the calk-holes countersunk to receive the 
button-head Calks (A A in cut). These screw in flush with the face of the shoe, thus giving a 
perfectly smooth shoe for ordinary track use. The button-heads are deeply slotted, so that they can 
be removed with a common screw-driver, even after the thickness of the shoe has been greatly lessened 
by wear. 
































Shoe as fitted for tracks in ordinary condition, when 


Shoe as fitted for wet and slippery tracks, where some 
smooth shoes are desired. 


calking is needed. 
| This cut shows a Shoe fitted with sharp Calks (B B).! When the track becomes slippery, the 
removal of the button-calks from the smooth shoe and the insertion of the sharp Calks is the work of 
but a few minutes, and saves the time and expense caused by horses having to be taken to the shop 
and practically re-shod in a manner suitable to the changed condition of the track. 


The sharp Calks are 5-16 inch diameter, and are so shaped that, while they project from the face 
of the shoe far enough to prevent slipping, they do not cup the track. 


THE TEST !S USE. 


Mystic DRIVING PARK, MEDFORD, MAss., May 5, 1885. 

I have given the Calks a good trial on my horses, and I find that, like everything else that is good, the 
more you use them the more you will want to, In my judgment, it is but a matter of time for them to go 
into general use, as they are a great deal cheaper, more durable, and not one-half so heavy as the ordinary 
ealk. I should recommend them to all trotting-horse trainers; and I have no doubt they will use them 
extensively for trotting on muddy tracks. My experience with them has pleased me so well that I consider 
them an indispensable article in my stable; and I willingly recommend them to all people having horses in 
their charge. Yours very truly, JAMES GOLDEN. 


The shoes intended for general use have been illustrated and described in the last three issues of 
the ComPpaANION, and a descriptive Catalogue of different styles of the NEVERSLIP HorsEsHoE with 
Adjustable Calks will be mailed upon application. 

In the July 9th issue we published a statement of the commissions we are willing to pay to read- 
ers of the Yourn’s CoMPANIoN who will sell one or more sets of these Shoes and Calks. 

Commissions will be paid as per offer in the July 9th issue, and a record will be kept of all orders 
received. October Ist we will pay the balance necessary to make up the amount of commission due 
on the TOTAL number of orders which each agent has sent in. 


THE NEVERSLIP HORSESHOE Co., 
| 36 India Wharf, BOSTON, MASS, 
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